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NE OF THE most characteristic ex- 

planations for the undoubted 
power and appeal of Wuthering 
Heights is that it is such a strange 
book. Critics so different as Lord 
David Cecil* and Dorothy Van 
Ghent? emphasize that Wuthering 
Heights has such different assumptions 
about human nature as to seem radi- 
cally different from most other novels 
of its time or after. Lord Cecil in- 
dicates that the book transposes to the 
human world the principles of storm 
and calm from nature. In this analysis 
Wuthering Heights and its inhabitants 
tepresent storm, Thrushcross Grange 
and the Lintons, calm, and, just as in 
nature, these principles clash and yet 
ultimately become reconciled. Miss 
Van Ghent rather differently suggests 
some childish sexual taboos and the 
idea of metamorphosis as basic. The 
sexual taboos form an important ele- 
ment in the love of Heathcliff and 
‘Lord David Cecil, Early Victorian Novelists 
(New York: 1935), pp. 147-197. 

‘Dorothy Van Ghent, The English Novel: 


- and Function (New York: 1953), pp. 
171, 
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Wuthering Heights Revisited 


Herbert Goldstone 


Emily Bronte’s Wuthering Heights is now rather widely read and taught in 
senior high schools. This analysis is concerned with the sources of the novel’s 
“extraordinary force.” Mr. Goldstone, an associate professor of English at the 
State University Teachers College, Cortland, New York, edits the “Language 
and Literature” column which appears each month in the Journal. 


Catherine, and the metamorphosis 
consists of the attempt of one person 
to merge himself with another (as in 
Catherine’s assertion that she is Heath- 
cliff) or of one part of the self (the 
conscious) to join with another (the 
unconscious). Granted that both Lord 
Cecil’s and Miss Van Ghent’s analyses 
illuminate many aspects of the book, 
they also make Wuthering Heights 
seem too weird and subtle. What seems 
equally apparent is that the view of 
life in the book is direct, simple, very 
comprehensive, and clearly presented. 
And any book with such a view of 
life so presented scarcely seems strange. 
Admittedly the book is uneven, for 
Lockwood seems rather stilted, Ed- 
gar is not nearly so lively or inter- 
esting as the other major charac- 
ters, and Heathcliff becomes too 
mechanically and rigidly villainous 
after Catherine’s death to remain 
fascinating. Nevertheless, Wuthering 
Heights has an almost monumental 
simplicity and depth of feeling that 
makes it a very moving novel. What 
I should like to do is to point out 
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some features of the book’s view of 
life and methods of presentation that 
account for its extraordinary force. 

One very obvious feature of the 
book is its clear, unified, and dramatic 
plot structure. The novel, of course, 
has two main groups of incidents: 
those involving Catherine, Heathcliff, 
and Edgar; and those involving Cathy, 
Linton, and Hareton, which are meant 
to be separate as contrasting studies of 
love relationships in two generations. 
Yet they are also dynamically linked 
by the actions of Heathcliff, who is 
the moving force in both parts of the 
book because of his love for Catherine 
which dominates his life and strongly 
affects that of the other characters. 
The plot action is also made clearer 
by the way in which the story is 
blocked out in units which mark par- 
ticular stages in Lockwood’s and Mrs. 
Dean’s narrations. The two narrators 
tell a certain amount of the story and 
then stop at strategic points, and these 
stops structure the book in clearly 
patterned incidents as well as prepare 
for major climaxes. For example, one 
break in Mrs. Dean’s narrative occurs 
at the end of chapter nine with Cath- 
erine’s decision to marry Edgar, 
Heathcliff’s running away as a result, 
and Catherine’s unhappiness in dis- 
covering Heathcliff’s flight. It is clear 
just from these incidents that, though 
Catherine is marrying Edgar, Heath- 
cliff still occupies a very important 
part in her life and can turn out to be 
a disruptive influence again. 

What makes the plot dramatic are 
the striking conflicts, the directness of 
character revelation, and the speed 
and completeness of the action. Of the 
conflicts, Heathcliff’s all-out war 
against everyone else, as well as him- 
self, stands out most of all, but even 
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those between Hareton and Cathy, be. 
fore they understand one another, are 
violent. As for character revelation, 
it occurs almost exclusively in dynam- 
ic interpersonal relationships. Even 
intimate confessions to Nelly by 
Heathcliff and Catherine produce ten- 
sion because of the force of Nelly’s 
reaction to what she hears. There are 
also no scenes of character analysis 
save for epigrammatic comments by 
Mrs. Dean about the characters, nor 
any extended description of any kind 
save in relation to events. In regard to 
the action, it is unusually clearcut and 
rapid. Once Edgar, for example, meets 
Catherine again when she is sixteen, 
he immediately falls in love and 
shortly afterwards proposes. Similarly, 
once Heathcliff learns that Isabel likes 
him, he wastes little time before he 
arranges their elopement. Besides be- 
ing headlong, the action is complete. 
Once something begins, it does not 
stop until it has run its course, even if, 
as in the love of Heathcliff and Cath- 
erine, it takes death and eighteen years 
of anguish to unite the two of them. 


Perspective in the Novel 


A second outstanding feature of 
Wuthering Heights is a richness of 
perspective with which Miss Bronte 
endows what takes place. She so struc- 
tures the book that only by seeing 
what takes place through a number 
of persons’ eyes can we understand 
its significance. In this regard Mrs. 
Dean’s role is primary, partly because 
she authenticates events by the force 
of her character. Shrewd, clear 
minded, inquisitive, down to earth, 
and persistent, Mrs. Dean has a de- 
tective’s instinct for ferreting out what 
is happening, especially since she 1s 
also close to all of the people and in 
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her own way loyal to them. Even more 
important, however, is her role as a 
chorus. She comments on the action 
and helps make clearer many implica- 
tions, especially those involving Ed- 
r’s feelings, since he remains much 
of the time a shadowy background 
figure. Like the chorus in Greek 
tragedy, Mrs. Dean also can un- 
blanchingly accept just about what- 
ever people do and still regard them 
as human beings. In this regard Nelly’s 
keen awareness that Heathcliff is not 
radically different from the others in 
the book is so important. Except for 
Catherine, and perhaps Hareton un- 
consciously, Nelly is the only char- 
acter who realizes the depths of Heath- 
cliffs suffering and has some idea of 
his motives for being so cruel. At the 
same time, she does not sentimentalize 
over him and insist that he is a victim 
of circumstances. A very good ex- 
ample of Nelly’s insight into Heath- 
cliff comes when she observes that he 
is greatly moved at the news of Cath- 
erine’s death, but yet does his best to 
hide his anguish: “Poor wretch! You 
have a heart and nerves the same as 
your brother men! Why should you 
be anxious to conceal them? Your 
pride cannot blind God! You tempt 
him to wring them, till he forces a 
cry of humiliation.” Considering this 
comment and many others that Nelly 
makes about Heathcliff, it is not sur- 
prising that Heathcliff should treat 
Nelly more kindly than he does others 
and unburden himself to her. 
Though Nelly is reliable, insightful, 
and sympathetic, yet she has her blind 
spots because she cannot understand 
Catherine once the latter has started 
growing up. To her, Catherine simply 
becomes a spoiled, capricious, and will- 
ful child who must have her own way 


at any cost. Undoubtedly there is con- 
siderable merit in Nelly’s attitude, but 
it fails to do justice to Catherine’s 
loyalty to those she cares for and her 
sense of fair play. Nelly completely 
fails to realize how deeply disturbed 
Catherine is as a result of quarreling 
with Edgar because he strongly ob- 
jected to her talking to Heathcliff 
about Isabel. After this quarrel, Cath- 
erine shuts herself up in her room, 
refuses to eat, and threatens to break 
Edgar’s and Heathcliff’s hearts by 
breaking her own. To Nelly all this 
is nonsense and childish tantrum. Only 
when several days later Edgar him- 
self happens to see how distraught 
Catherine really is, can Mrs. Dean 
realize her mistake. Yet even then 
she refuses to accept responsibility 
for what has happened. 


Nelly can be so blind because, first 
of all, she believes strongly that people 
act only in their own self-interest. 
Therefore, Catherine is just being in- 
ordinately selfish in humoring her 
caprices rather than meeting Edgar 
and forgiving him. Nelly cannot rec- 
ognize that Catherine was talking to 
Heathcliff as she did because she 
genuinely wanted to protect Edgar 
and Isabel from Heathcliff’s cruel de- 
signs on them. Nor can she under- 
stand that Catherine is so angry with 
Heathcliff, and, particularly, Edgar 
because both of them in quarreling 
with her were degrading her ideal of 
them and distrusting her. Nelly also 
misunderstands Catherine because she 
tends to take for granted that what 
reasonable people, especially refined 
people of good position such as Ed- 
gar, believe in is universally true. Con- 
sequently, she sides with Edgar in 
condemning Catherine for staying in 
her room, For such behavior is neither 
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sensible nor polite. Nelly, for all of her 
native good sense, simply cannot real- 
ize that Catherine’s deepest values rep- 
resent a rejection for the most part of 
a reasonable, common-sense acceptance 
of the dictates of society. Like Heath- 
cliff, Catherine is fiercely independent, 
deeply subjective, strong willed, and 
uncompromising. Therefore to judge 
her so exclusively in one set of values, 
as Nelly does, is unfair. Just as Nelly 
is unkind to Catherine, she is probably 
overly generous to Edgar whose re- 
sponsibility for Catherine’s final ill- 
ness she fails to perceive. To Nelly, 
Edgar is the kindest, most compas- 
sionate, and most patient of men. That 
he should also judge Catherine’s ac- 
tions exclusively in his own terms and 
therefore unfairly seems beyond Mrs. 
Dean’s comprehension. 


If Nelly is blind to much of Cath- 
erine’s behavior and yet very insight- 
ful, so also is Catherine, and perhaps 
in an even more extreme way. Cath- 
erine at one time can be fantastically 
unfair to someone else, as, for ex- 
ample, in her last meeting with Heath- 
cliff when she fiercely denounces him 
for breaking her heart and for not 
suffering as she is in the face of death. 
Moments later, however, after she 
realizes Heathcliff’s suffering, she gen- 
erously forgives him. Another ex- 
ample of Catherine’s extremes of 
judgment is her unfairness in telling 
Mrs. Dean that she (Catherine) had 
such a problem humoring Edgar and 
Isabel because they were just spoiled 
children, whereas the same could also 
apply to her in this instance. Yet Cath- 
erine can understand Heathcliff as no 
one else does and also show a depth 
of insight into Edgar in realizing that 
he is not the paragon of virtue that 
Mrs. Dean thinks him to be. What is 


true for Catherine is also true fo; 
Heathcliff: he can greatly distort , 
situation and yet understand himself 
and others very strikingly. The book 
has such depth because Miss Bronte 
through the interplay of character 
and Mrs. Dean’s comments so precisely 
delineates the kinds of understanding 
and misunderstanding of the char. 
acters. She does not oversimplify nor 
make reality so complex as to be al- 
most meaningless. 

Another indication of Miss Bronte’s 
richness of perspective is her insistence 
on some mystery as an integral part 
of the experiencing of life. Some 
events in the book, such as Heath- 
cliff’s life before Mr. Earnshaw found 
him, are never fully explained. To do 
so is to make human life too neatly 
rational, and this, too, would be an 
oversimplification of reality as Miss 
Bronte conceives of it. Accepting some 
mystery as necessary is even more 
evident in the very way in which 
Nelly goes on living happily even 
though she is embroiled in one catas- 
trophe after another, none of which 
she very fully understands. Yet she 
endures, taking for granted the limits 
of her own knowledge in the face 
of a puzzling but also rational universe. 


Range of Emotions 


A third, and most important, feature 
of Wuthering Heights is the tre- 
mendous range and force of the emo- 
tions that it portrays, especially those 
that are intense and extreme. Even 
the mild Edgar is deeply concerned 
about Cathy’s future and is so indig- 
nant with Isabel for marrying Heath- 
cliff that he will not have anything 
more to do with her. We get an im- 
pressive idea of the range of emotions 
by noting some of the sweeping con- 
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trasts: the difference between Cathy’s 
tender consideration and nursing of 
Linton and Heathcliff’s vicious treat- 
ment of Hindley; between Nelly’s 
unabashed and tender love for Cathy 
and her obvious coolness toward Cath- 
erine; and between Edgar’s untiring 
devotion to Catherine when she was 
ill and Isabel’s complete dedication 
to thwarting Heathcliff’s revenge on 
the Lintons regardless of the price 
that she must pay. Whatever these 
emotions are, they seem very natural, 
as though nothing that a human be- 
ing can do is beyond belief in the 
book. 

What makes this astonishing range 
of emotions so natural is the char- 
acters’ Capacity to express them viv- 
idly, clearly, and unself-consciously. 
We can see this in Joseph’s frenetic 
outbursts, in the direct and pictorial 
way that Nelly recounts what hap- 
pened, or in her damningly epigram- 
matic comments, such as her state- 
ment that “Well we must be for our- 
selves in the long run; the mild and 
generous are only more justly selfish 
than the domineering. . .” But, most 
of all, we see this capacity for ex- 
pressing deep feelings vividly in the 
climactic last meeting between Heath- 
cliff and Catherine. Almost every 
speech in this scene has _ such 
heightened feeling that it is difficult 
to isolate any single one. Yet one 
does stand out: Heathcliff’s bitter de- 
nunciation of Catherine while he is 
embracing her, just after she has 
taunted him for driving her to her 
grave and yet tried to get him to de- 
clare his love for her: 


You teach me now how cruel you've 
been—cruel and false. Why did you 
despise me? Why did you betray your 
own heart, Cathy? I have not one 


word of comfort—you deserve this. 
You have killed yourself. Yes, you 
may kiss me and cry; and wring out 
my kisses and tears. They'll blight 
you—they’ll damn you. You loved 
me—then what right had you to leave 
me? What right—answer me—for the 
poor fancy you felt for Linton? Be- 
cause misery, and degradation, and 
death, and nothing that God or satan 
could inflict would have parted us, 
you, of your own will, did it. I 
have not broken your heart—you have 
broken it—and in breaking it, you have 
broken mine. So much the worse for 
me, that I am strong. Do I want to 
live? What kind of living will it be 
when you—oh God!—would you like 
to live with your soul in the grave? 


What is remarkable is the very sim- 
plicity, brevity, and ordinariness of 
the language; the relentless logic of 
Heathcliff’s expression which makes 
it all the more powerful when it is 
presented as an argument; and the 
tremendous clarity with which he iso- 
lates each implication of his feeling as 
well as that of Catherine. This pas- 
sage and others, such as those in which 
Heathcliff realizes the futility of his 
revenge or Linton explains to Cathy 
why she should pity him, have 
a great deal in common with speeches 
of characters in tragedy. In both there 
is great force of feeling, a heightened 
degree of self-consciousness that seems 
to involve the whole personality at 
one time, and a sense that almost the 
character’s entire previous life lies be- 
hind a single speech. 


Parallels with Tragedy 


We can extend these parallels with 
tragedy, and, by so doing, bring out 
very revealingly the central theme of 
Wuthering Heights. In tragedy the 
characters’ deep feelings reflect or em- 
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body their basic values and the 
strength of their commitment to them. 
In turn this depth of feeling and 
therefore of commitment involves 
them in conflicts which lead to great 
suffering. Macbeth’s feelings of am- 
bition are so strong that he cannot 
stop until he has tried to destroy all 
those in his way, as well as destroy 
himself inside and eventually bring on 
his own death. In Wuthering Heights 
the main characters have such strong 
feelings of love to which they are 
committed, embodying their basic 
ideals, that they involve themselves in 
conflicts resulting in great suffering. 
These conflicts exist not only between 
those whose basic attitudes differ but 
even between those as much alike as 
Catherine and Heathcliff. Were the 
characters in Wuthering Heights less 
capable of such intense feelings and 
ideals of love, the book would prob- 
ably be much gayer. But it would also 
be less profound, and its theme would 
not deal so movingly with the tre- 
mendous power and pervasiveness of 
love in the human heart. By concen- 
trating on what love means * Heath- 
cliff, Catherine, Edgar, and Cathy, we 
can get some idea of the implications 
of the book’s theme. 

For Heathcliff, Catherine is really 
the center of life, his source of exist- 
ence. She is very much like him in 
wildness of spirit, pride, scorn of 
weakness and conventional worldly 
values, and refusal to be controlled in 
any way. In addition, he shared much 
of his suffering with Catherine since 
both bore the brunt of Hindley’s 
cruelty. For these reasons, just about 
all of Heathcliff’s feelings, pleasant 
and unpleasant, relate to his love and 
interact on one another. A very good 
example of the power of Heathcliff’s 
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love is his reaction to seeing Cath. 
erine on his return from his three-year 
absence. When he discovers that 
Catherine still loves him but that he 
has lost her to Edgar, he is so en- 
raged and frustrated that he throws 
all of his energies into revenging him- 
self on the Lintons. This reaction js 
understandable, since one important 
bond between Heathcliff and Cath- 
erine is the desire for revenge for 
Hindley’s cruelty. Consequently, love 
and revenge are already tied together 
for Heathcliff even before his return, 
Moreover, Heathcliff is a person of 
unusual sensitivity and depth of feel- 
ing, and therefore capable of deep 
love but also of great bitterness when 
disappointed. A further reason is that 
he is defiant and does as he pleases re- 
gardless of the effect upon others. That 
Heathcliff, upon his return, should 
not understand Catherine’s happiness 
is also not surprising. He merely be- 
lieves that she must be toying with 
him to satisfy her cruelty because, as 
suggested, cruelty in the form of re- 
venge is for him joined with love. 
Furthermore, he is so proud that itis in- 
conceivable that Catherine could have 
chosen Edgar in preference to him- 
self for any good reason. Therefore, 
she must have acted willfully or 
cruelly. 


Though Heathcliff devotes all of 
his energies to his revenge on the Lin- 
tons and seems to enjoy rare success, 
he fails because he cannot forget 
Catherine and so his revenge cannot 
be satisfying enough for him. It 
true that Heathcliff does not directly 
connect the failure of his revenge with 
his inability to forget Catherine, but 
it seems likely from the close proxim- 


ity of these revelations in the book. 
Right after Heathcliff acknowledges to 
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Nelly that he no longer cares to en- 
joy his revenge, he also tells her how 
vainly he has sought for Catherine 
in the real world for eighteen years. 
Here again his pride comes into play, 
for he voluntarily reminds himself of 
all that Catherine meant to him, and 
so he chooses to suffer to affirm the 
nobility of his love as well as his own 
strength. Heathcliff’s pride especially 
stands out when he tells Nelly how 
much Hareton means to him; “Well, 
Hareton’s aspect was the ghost of 
my immortal love, of my wild en- 
deavors to hold my right, my degrada- 
tion, my pride, my happiness, and my 
anguish.” Hareton apparently symbol- 
izes for him his vain effort to retain 
all of his feelings connected with his 
love, however painful, because, as 
just suggested, these feelings affirmed 
the strength and glory of his love. 
This insight into himself at this point 
reminds us of Macbeth’s soliloquy be- 
ginning: 

“I have liv’d long enough. My way 

of life 


Is fall’n into the sere, the yellow 
leaf...” 


In each case there is a profound 
realization of the price that has been 
paid for pursuing a certain course of 
action. Heathcliff’s resemblance to 
Macbeth perhaps goes even further, 
for both are persons of great sensitiv- 
ity of feeling, courage, and pride who 
steep themselves in evil to try to de- 
stroy their capacity for feeling so 
intensely. In the end, however, neither 
completely destroys this self despite 
his extraordinary attempts. The mere 
passage of time may have permitted 
both to release all of their destructive 
feelings and therefore eventually to 
weaken them, and both men are also 


strong enough to endure enormous 
suffering. Whatever the reason, in 
the end Macbeth regains some nobility 
by bravely dying in battle, and Heath- 
cliff does so by purifying his love of 
its cruelty and revenge and dying will- 
ingly and happily for it. 


Conceptions of Love 


Catherine’s suffering also becomes 
clearer when we see how it results 
from her conception of a love ideal 
very similar to Heathcliff’s. For Cath- 
erine the greatest, most complete, and 
enduring reality is her love for Heath- 
cliff, with whom she completely iden- 
tifies her being. She very passionately 
makes this clear to Mrs. Dean after 
Heathcliff has run away: “If all else 
perished and he remained, I should 
still continue to be; and if all else re- 
mained and he were annihilated, the 
universe would turn to a mighty 
stranger.” This closeness to Heath- 
cliff is certainly evident in her pride 
which ironically causes her to refuse 
to marry him because he is beneath 
her socially. (Other implications of 
this statement we will consider later.) 
Like Heathcliff, too, Catherine con- 
nects revenge with love as is shown b 
her desire to hurt both Heathcliff and 
Edgar when they treat her badly. She 
does so, as Heathcliff would, because 
she is so deeply frustrated in her love 
by this treatment which she considers 
unfair. Futhermore, Catherine’s deep- 
est feelings do not change, and she 
is as loyal to Heathcliff as he is to her, 
though in different ways. Even Mrs. 
Dean, probably Catherine’s severest 
critic, acknowledges that she had “a 
wondrous constancy to old attach- 
ments; even Heathcliff kept his hold 
on her affections unalterably. . .” 

Yet Catherine does differ from 
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Heathcliff in her conception of love. 
First of all, she seems more under- 
standing than he. Blindly partisan to 
her own feelings as she may be, she 
tries more consistently and probably 
successfully to understand Heathcliff. 
In their last meeting she forgives him 
first and realizes what he has been 
through, while he never does compre- 
hend why she ever married Edgar. In 
addition, Catherine is less cruel than 
Heathcliff. She hopes that she will not 
have to revenge herself on Edgar and 
Heathcliff, and, even when she does, 
she hurts herself as much as she hurts 
them. Catherine also has a much 
stronger attraction for the material, 
worldly values that Edgar represents. 
This may be because she simply has 
had greater material desires than 
Heathcliff. But another reason may be 
that she has a very rich, active, and 
poetic imagination that enables her to 
go beyond the ordinary, everyday 
reality that Mrs. Dean epitomizes. 
Her imagination makes her see the 
possibilities in being a grand lady and 
enjoying high position. Certainly this 
helps explain her attraction to Edgar, 
and why, when she came back from 
Thrushcross Grange after her first 
visit, she was so changed. A whole 
world had opened up to her because 
she could so powerfully visualize some 
of its possibilities. At the same time, 
her imagination also enables her to 
recognize that there can be different 
kinds of love. She can therefore be 
drawn to Edgar and yet know very 
well that her love for him is less in- 
tense and lasting than that for Heath- 
cliff. This imagination, however, also 
is a weakness because it often causes 
Catherine to romanticize and painfully 
distort what goes on in the every- 
day world. She glamorously trans- 


forms Edgar’s passivity into a heroic 
virtue in accordance with her values, 
when she tells Mrs. Dean that she js 
not worried about what Edgar will 
think of her spending time with 
Heathcliff after his return. “I have 
such faith in Linton’s love,” she re- 
marks, “that I believe I might kill him 
and he wouldn’t retaliate.” Her im- 
agination also plays her false in caus- 
ing her to superimpose on Edgar some 
of Heathcliff’s traits and then be angry 
with him when he does not display 
them. She denounces Edgar for order- 
ing two of his men to throw Heath- 
cliff out of Thrushcross Grange in- 
stead of doing it himself as Heathcliff 
would if the situation had been re- 
versed. Catherine does not realize that 
Edgar in so acting is being realistic 
and not cowardly, for he wants Heath- 
cliff out of the way promptly and 
chooses the surest method. Nor is 
he afraid of Heathcliff, since he does 
at one time walk up to him and strike 
him a blow that Nelly acknowledges 
would have felled a lesser man. Even 
more damagingly, Catherine’s imag- 
ination harms her love for Heathcliff 
because it enables her to want a love 
that would perfectly embody both 
Heathcliff’s and Edgar’s values. If 
she could not so strongly visualize 
what Edgar’s world means, she might 
care less for it and accept more readily 
Heathcliff’s world. 


Yet ultimately her imagination does 
enable her to find happiness in her 
love and remain true to Heathcliff. 
In going out of her mind, as she does, 
she rejects the real, present world of 
human beings and retreats to an ideal 
world of her imagination in which 
she rediscovers her happiness as 4 
child with Heathcliff. She creates her 
perfect Heathcliff and so no longer 
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needs to feel that, if Heathcliff per- 
ished, the universe would be mean- 
ingless to her. We can see the impor- 
tance of this ideal Heathcliff of Cath- 
erine’s imagination in her very last 
meeting with her beloved. At one 
oint when Heathcliff becomes par- 
ticularly violent, Catherine turns to 
Nelly and says: “That is not my 
Heathcliff. I shall love mine yet; and 
take him with me—he’s in my soul.” 
For this reason she can face death 
confidently since she is freeing her- 
self of the limitations imposed by 
human relationships, and she can use 
this same imagination to picture eternal 
life together with Heathcliff. 


Differing Values 


Whereas Heathcliff and Catherine 
tend for the most part to reject the 
conventional values of society, Edgar 
upholds them fervently. What these 
values are is suggested very pointedly 
by Heathcliff when he says (sneer- 
ingly, of course) that Edgar believes 
in duty and humanity. Duty in this 
context involves accepting as para- 
mount one’s obligations to others, and 
humanity means generosity to others. 
For Edgar love, accordingly, consists 
of devoting himself as completely as 
possible to satisfying the desires of 
those nearest him, particularly their 
material needs. He humors Catherine 
when she is moody, constantly at- 
tends her during her final illness, and 
dedicates himself to Cathy’s happiness. 
We should not, however, conclude 
that Edgar is a blatant materialist, but 
only that he can appreciate the use- 
fulness of material comfort and po- 
sition in the world, though not al- 
ways so. When Isabel marries Heath- 
cliff, Edgar will have nothing more 
to do with her, although he is anxious 


to help her son Linton. The reason is 
that Isabel has not been true to her 
obligations either to herself (to make 
a wise choice) or to her family (to 
marry someone of her own position). 
Another characteristic of Edgar’s bas- 
ic attitudes is a kind of common- 
sense realism and stoical acceptance of 
the inevitable. Unlike Heathcliff, Ed- 
gar does not try to control events but 
rather to adjust himself to them and 
find some happiness. When it becomes 
apparent that prolonged mourning 
will not bring Catherine back, he 
turns all of his attention to Cathy and 
finds great happiness in dedicating 
himself to her welfare. This also ex- 
plains why he overcomes his initial 
objections to Linton and agrees to 
Cathy’s marrying him. He recognizes 
the strength of Cathy’s love and his 
own inability to alter his father’s will 
that provided for Isabel and her de- 
scendants to inherit Thrushcross 
Grange if Edgar did not have a son. 
In marrying Linton, Cathy at least has 
some chance of inheriting or sharing 
the ownership of Thrushcross Grange. 


Edgar’s attitudes toward love are 
in their own way as extreme as those of 
Catherine and Heathcliff, if not more 
so. He breaks with Isabel because she 
has violated his code, not recogniz- 
ing how miserable and contrite she 
was afterwards nor how courageous 
she was in thwarting Heathcliff’s re- 
venge as much as she could. All he 
sees is that she acted neither as a lady 
nor as a sensible person in marrying 
Heathcliff. Once he warns Cathy 
about Heathcliff’s villainy, he believes 
that this is enough because he assumes 
that Cathy will apply to the situation 
his own standards. Perhaps Edgar is 
so extreme in his way because he 
sees things only in terms of appear- 
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ance or external reality. If Catherine 
is tremendously and perhaps exces- 
sively imaginative, Edgar is not im- 
aginative enough. He cannot under- 
stand Catherine’s innermost feelings 
nor realize the full extent of Heath- 
cliff’s revenge, let alone his torment of 
soul. Yet his lack of imagination, 
which keeps him from realizing the 
depths of cruelty and frustration of 
which people are capable, also results 
because he is himself so able to be 
happy, whatever the circumstances. 


Cathy, as well as Heathcliff, Cath- 
erine, and Edgar, also has a conception 
of love that produces suffering. Hers 
differs from all the others, however, 
because it combines elements of the 
love ideal of her mother and that of 
Edgar. A very good example of 
Cathy’s conception of love is her will- 
ingness to marry Linton, despite 
Heathcliff’s pressure on her and Lin- 
ton’s obvious weakness and distaste- 
ful personal traits. Cathy’s love for 
Linton consists of genuine devotion 
to him and a real concern for his wel- 
fare. In this respect she resembles her 
father in his feelings for her and Cath- 
erine. However, she differs from Ed- 
gar because she comes much closer 
to understanding Linton than he did 
Catherine, and she more fully com- 
municates her feelings and insists upon 
finding out his. In these respects she 
resembles her mother who did reveal 
her own feelings and in many ways 
understand others’. Yet Cathy has a 
broader sympathy and greater un- 
derstanding than her mother. She can 
accept the fact that she and Linton 
differ radically in their attitudes, as, 
for example, their ideal of a perfect 
kind of life. However, her mother, 
try as she did, really could not con- 
sistently bear to be so different as 
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she was in spirit from Edgar. 

Cathy also seems like her mother in 
her very energy, independent spirit 
and striking courage, all of which en. 
able her to face up to Heathcliff with- 
out quailing. Yet she differs from 
her mother in that she is not so will- 
ful in her independence, but is, like 
Edgar, able to adapt herself to 
changing circumstances. Such a con- 
ception of love almost crushes Cathy 
because it motivates her to try to do 
too much. To marry Linton who is 
so weak and unloving and to have to 
confront Heathcliff’s open hostility 
and refusal to permit medical care are 
too great an undertaking even for a 
soul as strong as Cathy’s. The result 
is that she endures great torment and 
for a time becomes embittered. How- 
ever, she does come to accept the sit- 
uation and for this reason eventually 
does find her happiness. Because Cathy 
finally rids herself of her pride that 
causes her to ridicule Hareton who 
is socially beneath her, she is able to 
discover his real worth and find hap- 
piness with him. Another reason that 
Cathy does become happy is that, un- 
like her mother, she has acknowledged 
her limitations. She finds herself very 
lonely at Wuthering Heights, having 
only Nelly to talk to, and so she 
makes overtures to Hareton to seek 
his companionship. Catherine or 
Heathcliff, on the contrary, probably 
would have been too proud or strong- 
willed to give in as she does to loneli- 
ness. 

Cathy’s love for Hareton obviously 
has much in common with her love 
for Linton, since in each case she is 
particularly generous and understand- 
ing. However, it differs because Cathy 
is less self-sacrificing, less intense in 
her feelings, and, on the contrary, 
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more lively and happy. Cathy’s love 
for Hareton is less extreme and ideal- 
istic than it is for Linton, since she 
is giving less and receiving more. Yet 
perhaps for these reasons it is a hap- 
pier, more rewarding, realistically at- 
tainable, and endearing love. In its 
own way Cathy’s love for Hareton is, 
however, ideal in that it represents a 
distillation of the most attractive fea- 
tures in the basic attitudes of Edgar 
and Catherine. These are a combina- 
tion of the worldly and considerate 
values of Edgar and the more in- 
tensely subjective, independent, and 
primitive ideals of Catherine and 
Heathcliff. At the same time, missing 
are the passivity and selfishness of 
Edgar, the willfulness and cruelty 
of Catherine and Heathcliff, and their 
unwillingness to accept any limits to 
their feelings or their actions. 

What stands out in Miss Bronte’s 
treatment of love in Wuthering 
Heights is the great range and depth 
of her understanding of its ramifica- 
tions. She can portray so precisely 
and knowingly such different kinds 
of love as Edgar’s tender, sometimes 
melancholy eanaion for Catherine; 
Heathcliff’s savage, desperate, and ex- 
alted passion for Catherine; or Isabel’s 
naive idealization of Heathcliff as a 
romantic lover. She also can striking] 
reveal how cruelly, violently, and self- 
ishly lovers can treat one another, not 
to speak of other people, and yet how 
astonishingly generous, loyal, and sym- 
pathetic they can be also. Nor are 
these extremes merely capricious al- 
ternations of feeling, but organically 


derive from the nature of the love 
itself and interact upon one another. 
In fact, the more powerful, complete, 
and enduring the love the more ter- 
rible the suffering it entails, as Heath- 
cliff’s love for Catherine so vividly 
shows. Yet such a love can also cul- 
minate in glorious and serene happi- 
ness, even if this happiness results in 
death. However, the most impressive 
feature of Miss Bronte’s treatment of 
love is her assertion of its sheer power, 
for she shows it to be the deepest and 
most complex of all human impulses as 
it crystallizes all that a person stands 
for. 

For these reasons, then, the world 
of Wuthering Heights is far from be- 
ing strange—unless to love intensely 
and completely is strange. In its in- 
tensity and completeness the world 
of the book has, as already suggested, 
much in common with that of tragedy. 
For in both we are dealing with the 
deepest emotions and attitudes in 
violent conflict in a universe that has 
meaning but also mystery, and in 
which, once events begin, they run 
their course regardless of the conse- 
quences. Like tragedy, too—more spe- 
cifically plays such as King Lear or 
Macbeth—Wuthering Heights has a 
strength of spirit that permits it to 
look upon the profoundest horrors 
clearly and squarely, a great tender- 
ness of feeling, and an innate sym- 
pathy for all human beings. Despite all 
of its anguish and despair, it is still 
an exhilarating book because of its 
enormous vitality and the force of its 
insights into human feelings. 











Teachers’ Attitudes toward 
Current Usage 


Thurston Womack 


The findings of the studies reported in this article and in the one that follows 
may be somewhat startling to many readers. Apparently, as the author of 
this article points out, the “battle of usage” has not been won. Mr. Womack 
is an associate professor, Language Arts Division, San Francisco State College. 


[HERE is some feeling among teach- 

ers of English that the battle of 
usage has been won, and that the cur- 
rent fracas concerns structural linguis- 
tics. There is a feeling too among some 
of us that discussions about moot or 
debatable usages are somehow old hat 
—that everybody knows nowadays 
that to object to the split infinitive is, 
as Robert C. Pooley put it in Teaching 
English Usage, “little more than pedan- 
tic rubbish.” 


We now generate the same emotion 
and fever about teaching—or not teach- 
ing—structural linguistics in the class- 
room that we did about teaching the 
relativity of correctness a number of 
years back. The books we now find 
our attention turning to are books like 
Fries’s Structure of English, Warfel 
and Lloyd’s American English in Its 
Cultural Setting, Paul Roberts’ Patterns 
of English, and Nelson Francis’ The 
Structure of American English instead 
of S. A. Leonard’s Current English 
Usage, Marckwardt and Walcott’s 
Facts About Current English Usage, 
Pooley’s Teaching English Usage, and 
the “liberal” handbooks, Perrin’s Writ- 
er’s Guide and Index to English being 
the most notable. But Perrin seems 
dated, Pooley seems a little conserva- 


tive—and all of these latter books seem 
concerned with something that has 
now been taken care of—like the social 
problems depicted in Upton Sinclair’s 
early novels. 

And it is undoubtedly true that the 
doctrine of usage has become widely 
disseminated, mainly through the ef- 
forts of the NCTE and its publications. 
But a study of teachers’ attitudes to- 
ward fifty debatable items of usage, 
which I completed this past year, re- 
veals that perhaps the battle of usage 
has not been entirely won and that 
the study of usage and the dissemina- 
tion of information about usage to 
teachers must be continuous and per- 
sistent. 

I undertook to show that teachers’ 
attitudes toward debatable items of 
English usage are affected by two 
kinds of experience: academic as re- 
vealed by background of course work 
and familiarity with important publica- 
tions in language study, and environ- 
mental and social, including size of 
community in which the teacher 
teaches, years of teaching experience, 
and level at which the teacher teaches. 
It is necessary to point out that the 
survey makes no attempt to establish 
what the facts of usage actually are. 
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The survey sought teachers’ attitudes 
and opinions toward the usages and 
reveals the discrepancy between the 
facts of usage and opinions about what 
usage should be. 


Design of the Study 


The teachers included in the survey 
were all members of the NCTE and 
included elementary, secondary, and 
college teachers. The fifty debatable 
items of usage were selected from the 
“disputable” items of S. A. Leonard’s 
survey, Current English Usage, from 
the occurrence of certain items in the 
“Current English Forum” in The Eng- 
lish Journal and College English, from 
suggestions made in Pooley’s Teaching 
English Usage, and from glossaries of 
usage in English handbooks. The 
usages are listed here as economically 
as possible, either by the familiar gram- 
matical label, by a truncated example, 
or by description, whichever way 
seems clearest. 

The split infinitive; the case of the 
noun or pronoun before the gerund; 
seven items of agreement between sub- 
ject and verb and pronoun and ante- 
cedent; ove... he;...is when...; 
these kind ...; datais ...; preposition 
at end of a sentence; either of three; 
shortest of two; dangling participle 
(not an absurd one); myself used in the 
nominative; between you and 1; who 
are you waiting for?; drive slow; as if 
he was; it is me; aren’t I... ; Jones was 
younger than him; building’s roof; 
after discussing the heroine, most of 
the young women expressed no desire 
to be her; it looks like it will rain; the 


“The Executive Office of the NCTE pro- 
vided a random sample of its membership. 
Nine hundred questionnaires were sent out. 
Thirty-eight percent or 339 were returned 
from forty-five states and the District of 
Columbia. 


boy felt badly; can in the sense of per- 
mission; very mice people; fixed in the 
sense of repaired; different than; awful 
colds; New York is further east than 
Chicago; try and finish; due to in the 
sense of because of; has proven; raised 
instead of reared; Americans have got 
to make democracy work; some stu- 
dents do not know if they can.. .; 
divided between three; the reason... 
was because ...; the students enthused 
about ...; The state bung the mur- 
derers; the old man Jaid down on his 
bed...;... cannot help but... ; the 
swimmers dove into the pool; the sol- 
diers fulfilled the dying wish of the 
commander. 

The questionnaire used in the survey 
asked the teacher to judge each item 
with regard to acceptability in formal 
or informal speech and formal or infor- 
mal writing, thus allowing a choice of 
four variables in each of the two cate- 
gories, speech and writing. No ques- 
tionnaire, of course, can cover all the 
variables of any given language situa- 
tion. The questionnaire used, however, 
put emphasis upon the difference be- 
tween speech and writing and upon 
formality and informality within 
speech and writing, an emphasis which 
did not exist in the questionnaires used 
in previous studies. The fifty items 
were offered as being usages which 
sometimes occur in the language of 
students. The teacher was asked what 
the teacher’s attitude should be toward 
the items. 

Published information which would 
seem to be readily accessible to all 
English teachers was collected for 
each usage in Leonard’s Current Eng- 
lish Usage, Marckwardt and Walcott’s 
Facts About Current English Usage, 
“Current English Forum” in The 
English Journal or College English, 
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Pooley’s Teaching English Usage, 
Perrin’s Writer’s Guide and Index to 
English, Roberts’ Understanding 
Grammar, and two dictionaries, the 
American College Dictionary and 
Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary. 
Some of the usages are not discussed 
in some of the publications, and in one 
instance the usage is not discussed in 
any of the publications (the soldier 
fulfilled the dying wish of the com- 
mander). 


Teacher Views vs. Published 
Information 


A comparison item by item of the 
teachers’ views with the published in- 
formation reveals that in general the 
majority of the teachers still reject 
most usages that published information 
tends to support as acceptable. Teach- 
ers’ comments often clarify their rea- 
sons for not accepting the items, and 
are often more revealing than the 
statistics. Many teachers in the sur- 
vey felt that English teachers are ob- 
ligated to hold a conservative view 
toward language change and should 
acknowledge changes in usage only 
after such changes are reported in 
journals, textbooks, and dictionaries. 
One college teacher who rejected 
most of the items on the questionnaire 
claims familiarity with the history of 
the English language, with Fries, 
Marckwardt, and Bloomfield, yet 
maintains his position on the basis of 
personal preference for the so-called 
correct usages. 

Other teachers succinctly label the 
items as “incorrect grammar.” Some 
comment that the line must be held or 
“these errors .. . will continue to ex- 
ist.” The “rules of grammar” are 
often cited, and frequent misuse, it is 
claimed, is no justification for gram- 
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matical errors. One teacher asserts 
that the American people have be. 
come “grammar lazy,” that it is the 
English teacher’s responsibility to up- 
hold standards in language. There is 
also the view expressed that such 
words as enthused and proven “do 
not literally exist.” Some teachers feel 
that teaching that more than one usage 
is acceptable further confuses an 4l- 
ready confused student. Other teachers 
claim to be “old-fashioned” and to 
be influenced by extensive training in 
Latin as reasons for rejecting most 
of the usages. At least one college 
teacher blames poor instruction in 
language for the ignorance of high 
school and elementary school teachers, 
and in turn, criticizes the poor educa- 
tion they receive in teacher-training 
institutions. 

The foregoing characterizes roughly 
a prescriptive, or “right” or “wrong” 
view toward usage. Among the wrt 
ten-in comments on the questionnaires 
were many which reveal a descriptive 
view toward usage. The descriptive 
view observes levels of usage, sees ac- 
ceptable usage not as being “right” or 
“wrong,” but as being relative to the 
social situation in which language is 
used. The descriptive view of usage 
is the position held by such scholars 
and students of usage as Fries, Marck- 
wardt and Walcott, Pooley, Bryant, 
and others. 

Among those voicing a descriptive 
approach to usage study and teaching 
are many who feel that insistence upon 
usages which teachers themselves do 
not observe is not only ludicrous but 
a waste of time. Many teachers state 
that the usage they try to get their 
students to observe and imitate 3 
the usage of the educated people of 
the community in which they live, 
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regardless of whether or not that usage 
violates the rules of the grammar 
books. 

Published information clearly sup- 
ports all but two of the usages (be- 
tween you and / and intransitive Jaid), 
though Pooley and Perrin offer some 
evidence in support of these. One 
must conclude that teachers either do 
not heed the evidence in their teaching 
or are not informed about it. 

The great majority of all teachers in 
the survey admit variation in usage be- 
tween speech and writing, and within 
speech and writing. The standard for 
writing, of course, does not admit as 
many usages as does that for speech. 


Other Findings 


The questionnaire provided statisti- 
cal data for demonstrating the possible 
relationship between scores on the 
usage items and the variables (1) grade 
level at which teacher teaches, (2) 
size of community in which teacher 
teaches, (3) years of teaching experi- 
ence, and (4) highest academic degree 
held by the teacher. Significant re- 
lationships were demonstrated by chi- 
square analysis. Earlier studies sug- 
gested that high school teachers in 
small towns tended to reject items of 
debatable usage. The present survey 
confirms this tendency and adds two 
other variables, experience and degree 
held. The teacher, then, most likely 
to reject items of debatable usage 1s 
the high school teacher with more than 
ten years of teaching experience living 
in a small town, who holds either an 
A.B. or an M.A. degree. On the other 
hand, the teacher most likely to ac- 
cept items of debatable usage is the 
college teacher in a city of more than 
50,000 people with less than ten years 


of teaching experience and a doctor’s 
degree. The fact that the elementary 
teacher generally falls between these 
two furnishes interesting material for 
conjecture. One might safely infer in 
the case of the college teacher that a 
tendency to approve items of de- 
batable usage is directly related to lin- 
guistic sophistication. Logically, then, 
one might conclude that elementary 
teachers are in general more sophisti- 
cated linguistically than high school 
teachers, although this conclusion 
should be made only tentatively, since 
the position of elementary teachers to- 
ward the usage items might be ex- 
plained on the basis of their mot being 
specialists in language and of not be- 
ing linguistically sophisticated enough 
tc identify “wrong” usages. There 1s, 
however, some information in the sur- 
vey which indicates that the elemen- 
tary teachers can hardly be considered 
benighted about linguistic matters. 


The teachers participating in the 
survey were members of the NCTE. 
What observations might be made 
in light of this fact? In the first place, 
to what extent do NCTE members 
reflect the views of the English teach- 
ers of the country at large? It seems 
safe to suggest that NCTE members 
are probably better informed than 
English teachers generally. It is also 
important to consider the probable 
characteristics of the teachers who re- 
turned questionnaires. It is likely that 
these teachers would be among those 
having the greatest sense of profes- 
sional responsibility, since they took 
the time and trouble to return the 
questionnaire. Teachers returning 
questionnaires, then, would be likely 
to be those best informed about pro- 
fessional concerns, particularly lin- 
guistic matters, although it would be 
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difficult to assess accurately the char- 
acteristics of these concerns. Ques- 
tionnaire studies have revealed that po- 
tential respondents are likely to com- 
plete questionnaires which appeal di- 
rectly to their interests, not those 
which do not. 


If it can be assumed that the bias of 
the results of the survey is in the di- 
rection of having a preponderance of 
teachers particularly alert to linguistic 
concerns, then it can be assumed also 
that those teachers not represented in 
the survey, NCTE members as well as 
English teachers in general, would 
have less acquaintance with usage in- 
formation and other linguistic studies, 
and would, consequently, have a nar- 
rower, more prescriptive view of usage 
matters. 


The survey revealed, further, that 
comparatively few teachers had taken 
course work in linguistic science or 
were familiar with the works of Leon- 
ard Bloomfield and Edward Sapir. Less 
than half were aquainted with the 
work of Jespersen, Fries, Marckwardt 
and Walcott, and Perrin. 
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The present survey provides at least 
tentative and partial answers to the 
following two questions: 

1. To what extent has the evidence 
of scientific language study af. 
fected the linguistic views of 
teachers? 

2. To what extent has the official 
view of the NCTE, as stated in 
its journals and its volumes on 
the English curriculum and as 
reflected in its sponsorship of 
linguistic study, affected the 
views of teachers? 


One thing seems clear: the usage 
battle has not been won, though prog- 
ress has been made. Two recommenda- 
tions seem in order: (1) regardless of 
teaching level, there should be in- 
cluded in the preparation of teachers 
of English a sound orientation in the 
views and methodology of modem 
scientific language study; (2) the 
NCTE should continue its program 
of support to committees on current 
English usage and its publication of 
books and articles dealing with the 
usage of American English. 





Lilacs Are a Brief Affair 


Lilacs are a brief affair, 
A practising for roses, 
As beautiful as young girls are 
Before their first youth closes. 


They take the breath, they prick the heart 
By their complete perfection— 

A never-to-return-to-each 

Of Nature’s swift election. 


Roses may, if tended well, 

Last a summer through, 

But close your eyes—and lilacs have 
Vanished with the dew! 


Kansas City, Missouri 


—Virginia Scott Miner 
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Linguistic Atlas Findings versus 
Textbook Pronouncements on 
Current American Usage 


Jean Malmstrom 


This article, based on an address given at the 1958 convention of the NCTE, 
reports the findings of a five-year study which compared information from the 
Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada with that from current text- 
books about certain items of usage. The author is an associate professor of 
English at Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


LINGUISTIC atlas is one tangible re- 
sult of applying the principles and 
methods of descriptive linguistics to 
the language behavior of a specific 
geographic area. A linguistic atlas 
usually consists of maps that show 
graphically the dialects of the region 
being studied. A linguist engaged in 
the preparation of a linguistic atlas 
is called a linguistic geographer, or a 
dialect geographer, or a dialectologist. 
In his vocabulary, the word “dialect” 
has no connotations of slovenliness or 
ignorance. “Dialect” means simply “a 
variety of a language, regional or so- 
cial, set off (more or less sharply) 
from other varieties by (more or less 
clear) features of pronunciation, gram- 
mar or vocabulary.”* The word “dia- 
lect” is thus a neutral, precise, con- 
venient, and scientific term used to 
describe a particular kind of language. 
Linguistic geography is founded 
upon the key principles of descriptive 
linguistics. These are: 


"Raven I, McDavid, Jr.’s definition in 
“The Dialects of American English,” in W. 
Nelson Francis’ The Structure of American 
English (New York: Ronald Press, 1958), 
p- 480. 
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1. A language is a structural sys- 
tem, a set of behavioral habits by 
which the inhabitants of a particular 
community interact; as such it is an 
integral part of this community’s total 
cultural pattern of behavior. 

2. The facts of a language, like 
those of other behavior, can be ob- 
jectively observed and described, and 
then scientifically analyzed to yield a 
consistent and complete theory by 
which the observed facts can be clas- 
sified, and the non-observed facts can 
be predicted. 

3. Speech is primary in the approach 
to the study of a language; in the de- 
velopment of the child and of the 
race, speech precedes writing. Writing 
is secondary; it represents speech by 
graphic symbols, and does so imper- 
fectly. That is, writing cannot indicate 
completely and precisely the lan- 
guage’s intricate patterns of pitch, 
stress, and juncture; it cannot reveal 
gesture or facial expression, nor other 
communicative elements inherent in 
the primary speech situation. 

Information for a linguistic atlas is 
usually collected by means of face- 
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to-face interviews between trained 
fieldworkers and representative na- 
tives of communities within the area 
being studied. These communities are 
chosen to give a fine-meshed cross- 
section of the area’s composition—his- 
torical, cultural, economic, and geo- 
graphic. The individual informants 
are selected to represent the commu- 
nity’s different classes—in terms of 
age, education, and social and eco- 
nomic status. Interviews are permis- 
sive and open-ended, running any- 
where from four to twenty hours. 
The fieldworker has a questionnaire 
containing specific usages that will re- 
veal the characteristic pronunciation, 
grammar, and vocabulary of the re- 
gion, but he listens to catch many of 
these forms in the normal flow of con- 
versation rather than by direct ques- 
tions, hoping thus to avoid any self- 
conscious or artificial usage. Each in- 
formant’s responses are recorded on 
separate sets of worksheets, in a finely 
graded phonetic alphabet, and when 
all the interviews are finished, the lin- 
guistic geographer possesses a body of 
first-hand facts about the language 
which he can present on maps to 
make a linguistic atlas. 


Our Linguistic Atlas 


The Linguistic Atlas of the United 
States and Canada was originally a 
project of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, and is historically 
connected with the National Council 
of Teachers of English. Between 1911 
and 1917, the Council sponsored 
studies which revealed that memoriz- 
ing conjugations and declensions or 
reciting “rules of grammar” did not 
improve students’ ability to read, 
write, and speak their language. The 
profession was deeply concerned about 
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improving English teaching. In the 
1920’s the great tradition of Euro- 
pean linguistic geography spurred 
American linguists to give serious con- 
sideration to a Linguistic Atlas of the 
United States. In 1929, the National 
Council of Teachers of English bore 
the expense of a meeting in Cleveland 
at which the definite proposal for the 
Atlas was formulated. The Council 
deemed the Atlas project on present- 
day American English closely relevant 
to its concern with the improvement 
of English teaching. 


Field work for the Atlas began in 
New England in 1931. It has been 
subsequently carried on by correlated 
but independent regional atlases in 
the eastern and northern parts of the 
country and on the Pacific Coast, 
Records are complete for the Atlan- 
tic Seaboard from the northeastern 
boundary of Maine to the northeast- 
ern tip of Florida, and also in the 
North Central States of Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
and Ohio, and in the Upper Midwest 
States of Minnesota, Iowa, North and 
South Dakota, and Nebraska. Analy- 
sis of these completed records has 
revealed three major dialect areas— 
Northern, Midland, and Southern- 
extending from east to west across at 
least the eastern half of the United 
States. The informants whose speech 
is reported in these completed rec- 
ords represent more than half of the 
total population of our country. Geo- 
graphically, their residence covers one- 
third of the continental area of the 
United States. They represent dis- 
cretely the highest, the middle, and 
the lowest levels of education within 
their respective communities. These 
levels may be thought of as cor- 
responding roughly to a college edu- 
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cation, a high-school education, and a 
common-school education or less. 
Usually these educational levels cor- 
relate fairly closely with social levels. 
The Atlas therefore contrasts 
sharply with two other important and 
more familiar sources of information 
on usage: Leonard’s Current English 
Usage and Fries’s American English 
Grammar. Leonard gives opinions— 
expert opinions, it is true, but still 
only opinions—about current usage. 
Fries, on the other hand, deals solely 
with written materials in his gram- 
mar. These two sources are valuable 
indeed, but quite distinct from the 
Atlas in both purpose and result. 
Like Leonard and Fries, the Atlas 
dialectologists did not attempt the im- 
possible task of investigating all the 
items of current American usage. But 
for the items which are included in 
the Atlas, the information on the usage 
of the language is definitive. I have 
recently finished spending five years 
studying fifty-seven of these items to 
find out how this definitive Atlas in- 
formation matches the _ statements 
which English teachers find in their 
textbooks. To cut the investigation to 
reasonable size, one representative 
grade was selected from each major 
level of English teaching for exhaus- 
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tive analysis—grade 3 to represent 
lower elementary instruction, grade 6 
for upper elementary, grade 8 for 
junior high school, grade 11 for senior 
high school, and grade 13 for college 
freshman instruction. For each of 
these grades I scanned the latest edi- 
tion of all English language arts text- 
books published between 1940 and 
1955. There were more than two 
thousand of them, and of this group 
312 were relevant to the study. That 
is, they contained statements concern- 
ing at least one of the fifty-seven 
selected usages. All these statements 
were copied, classified, and analyzed. 
The results throw new light on old 
controversy about usage. 

From the evidence certain facts are 
immediately obvious. First, no text- 
book discusses all the fifty-seven items. 
Second, the lower the grade-level of 
the text, the greater the number of 
items omitted. Third, no two text- 
books discuss identical sets of items. 
Fourth, the distinction between speech 
and writing is not strictly and con- 
sistently maintained in the textbooks. 
Fifth, textbook writers do not agree 
with each other on the meanings of 
the terms “colloquial,” “standard,” 
“nonstandard,” “formal,” “informal,” 
and “vulgate.” 


ATLAS FINDINGS vs. TEXTBOOK STATEMENTS 


A detailed comparison of the body 
of textbook statements with the Atlas 
findings reveals six fairly consistent 
patterns of divergence and congruence 
between them. These six patterns, in 
general, reflect (1) agreement between 
Atlas and textbooks on usages that 
agree with the received standard, and 
(2) great variety of disagreement on 
usages for which the Atlas shows di- 


vided usage, or educational, regional, 
or temporal variants. A few examples 
can illustrate each pattern. 


Typical Pattern | 


In the first place, the Atlas reveals 
that cultured informants regularly use 
sit in a sentence like “Sit down.” The 
linguistic geographer therefore terms 
this usage “standard.” This finding 
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agrees with the received standard reg- 
ularly supported by the textbooks. 
But the Atlas shows also that, in large 
areas of the Atlantic Seaboard, set pre- 
dominates in the speech of the high 
school graduates, and occurs with 
some frequency in the speech of the 
college graduates too. This same edu- 
cational spread is only slightly less 
evident in the midwestern areas. The 
dialectologist terms such usage “pop- 
ular,” or characteristic of the middle 
level of education. This statement is 
an objective description of the facts 
of usage. In contrast, the 170 text- 
books which discuss sit versus set ex- 
press nine different viewpoints. Their 
usual procedure is to bracket sit and 
set together and call them a “trouble- 
some,” or “confusing,” or “bother- 
some” pair of verbs. Students are 
then told that, in order to use these 
verbs “correctly,” they must learn 
and compare their principal parts, 
their meanings, and their uses, and 
must know also that sit is intransitive 
while set is transitive. Strangely how- 
ever, one of these textbooks, while in- 
sisting on the transitive nature of set, 
illustrates the principle with examples 
that contradict it, namely: “The lamp 
sets on the table” and “The vases set 
there too.” Thirteen texts state that 
while sit is usually intransitive and set 
is usually transitive, certain “excep- 
tions” or “idioms” that reverse this 
“rule” are acceptable. Examples of 
transitive sit are, for instance, “Sit the 
baby in a chair,” “Sit yourself down,” 
or “Sit a horse.” Intransitive uses of 
set are, for instance, “Set out on a 
journey,” or “The sun sets,” as do 
concrete, jelly, plaster, and hens. Six 
other texts, however, state that, poul- 
trymen to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, the hen cannot set; she is a sitting 
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hen. This kind of agreement on the 
received standard and disagreement on 
the popular usage is the mark of the 
first typical pattern of divergence and 
congruence between the Atlas and 
the textbooks. 


Typical Pattern 2 


Then we may consider dove, as al- 
ternate past tense for dived, in a sen- 
tence like “He dived in.” The Atlas 
shows that cultured speakers in 
Northern dialect areas, from New 
England to North Dakota, strongly 
prefer dove. In southern and western 
Pennsylvania, through the other re- 
gions of the Middle Atlantic States, 
and in the South Atlantic States to 
the Peedee River, cultured speakers 
strongly prefer dived. In north central 
and eastern Pennsylvania and in South 
Carolina and Georgia south of the 
Peedee, dived and dove both occur, 
with dove preferred by the more 
modern, younger, more educated 
speakers. Similar distribution is found 
in the North Central States where 
dived is used by a majority of only 
the most uneducated speakers in the 
more southern regions. These findings 
show that dove is a standard Northern 
form expanding southward. No text- 
book, however, mentions this regional 
distribution of dove in educated 
speech, although about one-third of 
the books discuss dived versus dove. 
Well over half of these books do not 
admit that dove is ever acceptable, and 
only a very small minority say with- 
out qualification that both dived and 
dove are standard. All this small minor- 
ity are high school and college texts; 
elementary and junior high students 
find only dived judged acceptable in 
their textbooks. One of these offers the 
undocumented pronouncement that 
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“expert swimmers usually say dived.” 
In all, seventeen percent of the text- 
books express twelve different opin- 
ions. These statements reflect the sec- 
ond pattern of divergence and con- 
gruence between the Atlas and the 
textbooks. It occurs typically when 
the Atlas shows an expanding usage 
which conflicts with the received 
standard. 


Typical Pattern 3 


A third pattern is observable with 
items like be dow’t, which also shows 
regional variations but which, unlike 
dove, is not expanding into neighbor- 
ing regions. The Atlas shows that 
about seventy-five percent of the 
cultured informants in the Middle At- 
lantic States and about fifty percent 
of the same type in the South Atlantic 
States regularly say he don’t. Only 
rarely in these areas do we find he 
doesn’t along with he don’t in edu- 
cated speech. But in New England, 
the North Central States, and the Up- 
per Midwest, where again many col- 
lege graduates say he don’t, we find 
he doesn’t more often as a companion 
form. In fact, in these areas be doesn’t 
becomes more frequent in ratio to 
better education and greater socio- 
economic advantages. Thus, in the 
light of the Atlas, he don’t is standard 
in Midland and Southern Atlantic 
Seaboard speech but not expanding 
northward or westward, since it is 
popular rather than standard in New 
England, the North Central States, 
and the Upper Midwest. More than 
half of the textbooks discuss he don’t. 
Eighty-five percent of them say that 
since don’t is a contraction for do 
not, it cannot be used for doesn’t, 
which is a contraction for does not. 
Such statements assume obviously that 
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the traditional “rules of agreement” 
have eternal verity; the Atlas denies 
this assumption. Further, they assume 
that language is logical; the Atlas dis- 
proves this assumption too. Smaller 
groups of textbooks assert variously 
that he don’t is “nonstandard,” or 
“vulgate,” or “illiterate,” or a “vul- 
garism,” or “a common mistake of the 
older generations,” or “as careless as 
going to a party with a soiled blouse 
or a dirty neck.” Thus the textbook 
writers agree generally with each 
other but disagree with the Atlas. 

When Fries examined the three 
thousand letters on which he based his 
American English Grammar, he found 
that no educated writer used he don’t. 
This fact does not contradict the facts 
revealed by the Atlas. On the con- 
trary, it serves to emphasize an in- 
trinsic difference between speech and 
writing. The textbooks’ comments on 
he don’t show how easily their authors 
lose sight of this difference. 


Typical Pattern 4 


When we consider a usage like “It’s 
me,” we discover another typical pat- 
tern of divergence and congruence be- 
tween the Atlas and the textbooks. 
The Atlas shows that an overwhelm- 
ing majority of all informants in all 
areas say it’s me. Moreover, an al- 
most equally overwhelming majority 
are consistent in their use of the ob- 
jective case in the third person, singu- 
lar and plural. About sixty-six percent 
of the textbooks, 205 in all, comment 
on it’s me. Their statements divide into 
five groups. The largest group—112 or 
about eighty-eight percent of the 
total—is the most prescriptive in tone 
and the farthest away from the Atlas 
facts, while the smallest group—six 
texts or about three percent of the 
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205—agrees precisely with the Atlas. 
In other words, the largest group 
states without qualification that the 
nominative case must follow the verb 
to be, while the smallest group states 
that it’s me is established American 
English usage. This kind of inverse 
correlation marks the fourth typical 
pattern. Since Fries found only one 
use of the predicative personal pro- 
noun in his three thousand letters, we 
may conclude that it’s me and it’s 
him, it’s her, or it’s them occur almost 
always in speech not writing, and that 
consequently the Atlas evidence is 
completely authoritative. Again we 
can see that the textbooks do not 
keep speech and writing clearly sepa- 
rated. 


Typical Pattern 5 


Another pattern appears when the 
textbooks discuss an item on which 
the Atlas shows that standard usage 
is divided between different forms. 
For instance, in a sentence like “The 
broom is behind the door,” the Atlas 
shows that both back of and in back 
of are standard alternates for the re- 
ceived standard behind. In other 
words, we have a case of divided 
usage. The textbooks, however, unani- 
mously support the use of behind 
while about a fourth of them, adding 
comments about back of and in back 
of, express thirteen different points of 
view. For instance, twenty-five texts 
approve back of along with behind; 
ten condemn back of along with in 
back of; seven separate the three 
forms and call behind “formal,” back 
of “informal,” and in back of “vul- 
gate”; one text states that im back of 
is “colloquial,” while behind and back 
of are “formal.” Here we can see viv- 
idly how loosely terms are used and 
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how unpredictably they vary from 
textbook to textbook. 


Typical Pattern 6 


The sixth and last pattern appears 
when the Atlas shows that standard 
usage agrees with the received stand- 
ard, which the textbooks unanimously 
support, but that several nonstandard 
variants are common also. For in- 
stance, Atlas and textbooks agree that 
climbed is the standard past participle 
of climb. When the textbooks warn 
their readers against nonstandard 
forms, however, they present a pic- 
ture of uneducated usage that is in- 
accurate and incomplete in the light 
of the Atlas evidence. The only strong 
forms that the textbooks prohibit are 
clum—often spelled  c-l-u-m-b—and 
clom—always spelled c-l-o-m-b. (The 
inclusion of that unpronounced ) 
shows again the confusion between 
writing and speech.) The Atlas re- 
veals, however, that clim is a much 
more common nonstandard variant in 
certain Northern dialect areas than 
either of the forms which the text- 
books regularly mention. 

In the light of all these facts, we 
reach the conclusion that, since the 
textbook writers as a group approach 
current American usage normatively, 
their statements are based on a premise 
that some arbitrary standard of “cor- 
rectness” exists, that it can be dis- 
covered, and that it should be taught. 
This premise is usually unstated and 
often specifically denied, but nonethe- 
less clearly evidenced by this study. 
We have already noted many ex- 
amples of subjective and undocumented 
proscription. Very few textbooks pub- 
lished between 1940 and 1955 are en- 
tirely free from statements like “Nev- 
er say he don’t” or “Avoid it’s me,” 
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for example. They are especially com- 
mon in elementary and junior high 
texts. Of course, some textbook writers 
cite evidence to support their state- 
ments, but usually do so unscien- 
tifically. For instance, we often find 
published studies of usage excerpted 
without due regard for their total con- 
text or their original purposes. The 
work of Leonard, Marckwardt and 
Walcott, Pooley, and Fries, as well 
as the Atlas itself, all receive this kind 
of treatment. In like fashion, diction- 
aries are cited prescriptively with 
little or no recognition of the de- 
scriptive nature of lexicography or of 
the different definitions to be found 
in different dictionaries. We also find 
statements that “‘authorities agree” that 
certain controversial usages are “cor- 
rect,” but since these “authorities” are 
usually unspecified, too often we sus- 
pect that they are other textbook 
writers. My evidence shows that 
agreement among textbook writers on 
controversial usages is rare indeed. 

Therefore, since the textbook 
writers as a group do not succeed in 
defining any consistent standard of 
“correctness” for the fifty-seven items 
herein discussed, their basic premise 
that such a standard exists comes into 
question. If it is an indefinable abstrac- 
tion, it is of little practical value in 
teaching. Indeed, as we have seen, it 
can all too easily lead to contradictions 
and confusions. 


Implications for Teaching 


Descriptive linguistics, as exampled 
by the Atlas, suggests that we need a 
five-dimensional model for evaluating 
current American usage. The neces- 
sary five dimensions are social, situa- 
tional, methodological, temporal, and 
regional. That is, we must keep in 
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mind that either standard or nonstand- 
ard forms may be used in either formal 
or informal situations, transmitted by 
either speech or writing used by either 
young or old persons in either isolated 
rural areas or urban centers of culture, 
in the Northern, or the Midland, or 
the Southern dialect areas. Such evalu- 
ation is not simple. 

While on the one hand, however, 
the Atlas cautions us to be careful and 
precise, on the other it comforts us. 
It shows that, whatever differences 
may distinguish dialects, likenesses 
far outnumber differences in current 
American English. Indeed, controver- 
sial usages demand attention mainly 
because they do not follow this normal 
tendency. In other words, typical in- 
tonation patterns, customary subject- 
verb-object word order, the inflec- 
tional -s which signals plural number 
or third person singular of the present 
tense, and the vast majority of vocabu- 
lary items belong without distinction 
to all dialects of American English. 
Consequently no functional block in 
communication normally obtrudes 
between native users of American 
English. If a teacher creates a psy- 
chological block by overemphasizing 
differences and underemphasizing 
likenesses, his pedagogical philosophy 
needs re-examination. 

Thus from descriptive linguistics, 
as applied in the Atlas, we can learn 
not only specific facts about certain 
controversial usages, but much more 
importantly, an attitude toward the 
teaching of our language. From our 
Puritan forefathers we Americans have 
inherited the idea that things are either 
right or wrong, and as teachers we 
tend to see ourselves as the guardians 
of the right. The Atlas, however, by 
displaying the marvelous diversity of 
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current American English, frees us 
from moral obligation to any one of 
the many American dialects. It sug- 
gests that we observe and discuss lan- 
guage behavior with the same objective 
interest that we use in talking about 
the other cultural mores of America. 
By giving more than lip-service to the 
concept of individual differences, we 
will expect and accept individual dif- 
ferences in language with the clear 
realization that each child speaks the 
dialect which he has heard spoken, and 
that he has heard much more speech 
outside the classroom than in it. Our 
function is not to make him ashamed 


of the dialect he has learned from his 
parents and his friends, but to add to it 
the standard dialect in order to increase 
his social and intellectual mobility. We 
do this job first, by teaching him to 
read and write the symbols by which 
language is recorded in books, and the 
spelling system by which they are 
arranged; and second, by encouraging 
him to use his new powers of reading 
and writing, along with his powers 
of speaking and listening, which he 
learned long before he entered our 
classrooms, to gather, consider, and 
express ideas that are important and 
new to him. 





Adult Books for Young People 


The list of “Interesting Adult Books of 1958 for Young People,” issued by 
the American Library Association, includes the following: 


Abandon Ship! Death of the U.S.S. Indianapolis. By Richard Newcomb. Holt. 
Admiral Hornblower in the West Indies. By C. S. Forester. Little. 

Aku-Aku, the Secret of Easter Island. By Thor Heyerdahl. Rand McNally. 
And Promenade Home. By Agnes DeMille. Little. 

Anne Frank: a Portrait in Courage. By Ernst Schnabel. Harcourt. 

Come North With Me, an Autobiography. By Bernt Balchen. Dutton. 

The Edge of Tomorrow. By Thomas A. Dooley. Farrar. 

The Fastest Man Alive. By Frank K. Everest and John Guenther. Dutton. 
Inside Russia Today. By John Gunther. Harper. 

The Land God Gave to Cain; a Novel of Labrador. By Hammond Innes. Knopf. 
Masters of Deceit. By J. Edgar Hoover. Holt. 

Mrs. ’Arris Goes to Paris. By Paul Gallico. Doubleday. 

Night March. By Bruce Lancaster. Little. 

North From Rome. By Helen MaclInnes. Harcourt. 

On My Own. By Eleanor Roosevelt. Harper. 

The Other Side of the Sky#By Arthur C. Clarke. Harcourt. 

Reveille for a Persian Village. By Najmeh Najafi and Helen Hinckley. Harper. 
Stride Toward Freedom; the Montgomery Story. By Martin Luther King. Harper. 
The Ugly American. By William J. Lederer and Eugene Burdick. Norton. 
Victoria and Albert: a Novel. By Evelyn Anthony. Crowell. 

War Fish. By George Crider and Lydel Sims. Little. 
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Grammar Is Not a Purple Turtle 
Chenault Kelly and Bertrand Richards 


If the title of this article does not entice the reader to go further, this headnote 
will have no chance of doing so either! The article describes an experiment 
with a very different approach to grammar and language study. Chenault 
Kelly is an associate professor of English at the Eastern Illinois University, 
Charleston. Bertrand Richards is an English teacher in the Newton, Illinois, 


Community High School. 


Myrtle is a purple turtle. 

A purple turtle is a nuisance. 

That bluebird reading a newspaper 
speaks French. 

The spaniel driving the red Thunder- 
bird is my uncle. 


Do these sentences sound like any 
English class you ever attended? Per- 
haps not, but they are part of the 
stock-in-trade of the new FSSEP 
classes which have been taught in 
Newton Community High School in 
Newton, Illinois, since March 1958. 

What is FSSEP? 

Well, in the first place, FSSEP is 
a combination of initials almost impos- 
sible to pronounce. In the second place, 
FSSEP stands for the Formalist Sec- 
ondary School English Project. It 
is distantly related to UICSM. 

UICSM in turn stands for the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Committee on 
School Mathematics.’ Both are the out- 
growth of a belief that there exists a 
need for the improvement in instruc- 
tion in almost all subjects now taught 

‘Max Beberman (Director), David Page 
(Editor), Herbert Vaughan (Mathematics 
Consultant), Gertrude Hendrix (Teacher Co- 
ordinator). The math group has made great 
progress in the five years of its existence; 


so much so that UICSM courses are being 
used in sixty-five schools this current year. 


in high school, and particularly in the 
fields of English and mathematics. 
Both operate upon the principle that 
high school subjects of study need not 
be organized in the conventional man- 
ner; and both derive their ideas in con- 
tent and method from closely related 
sources.” 


Basis of FSSEP 


In content, FSSEP courses utilize 
concepts which are the results of sym- 
bolic logic. Teach symbolic logic in 
high school? Impossible! That is the 
commonest misconception we meet 
with when we start to talk about 
FSSEP. But notice: It is with the 
results of symbolic logic that FSSEP 
courses are concerned. Symbolic logic 
is indeed one of the more difficult dis- 
ciplines, but its results, as handed down 
by modern logicians, and especially 
as they apply to language, are quite 
simple. 

One of the discoveries of the sym- 

*Content: Charles S. Pierce, G. W. Leibniz, 
Hans Reichenbach, Rudolf Carnap, et al.; 
method: Gertrude Hendrix, “A New Clue to 
Transfer of Training,” The Elementary School 
Journal, XLVI (December 1947), Pp- 197- 
208, and “Prerequisite to Meaning,’ The 


Mathematics Teacher, XLII (November 1950), 
pp. 334-339. 
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bolic logicians is that practically all 
communication is built upon four sim- 
ple sentence forms or patterns. Sen- 
tences built upon these forms can 
have a common component—the word 
ena” 

Now the word “1s,” composed of 
the letter “i” and the letter “s” or the 
phonemes i and z, changes in meaning 
with changes in its environment—ex- 
tremely slight changes in environment. 
In a conventional class in grammar 
where sentences are analyzed on a 
subject-predicate basis, this four-way 
behavior of “is” is seldom if ever 
explored.° 


Teachers of FSSEP courses believe 
it is important for students to discover 
upon what threadlike clues meaning 
hangs, and to test their discovery 
many, many times. Herein lies the 
power of organizing grammar upon 
four simple sentence forms—the 
four meanings of “is.” FSSEP students, 
properly taught, would have no diff- 
culty spotting the three different sen- 
tence forms (or the three “‘is’s”) in the 
sentences at the beginning of this arti- 
cle. Not only that, they could compose 
sentences or sentence instances just as 
accurate and even more entertaining 
than those three and could provide a 
sentence instance of the fourth form.‘ 

Different too is the method em- 
ployed in FSSEP courses. It is based 
upon the nonverbal awareness theory 


” 


*Chestine Gowdy, in her textbook, English 
Grammar, first published in 1901, distinguishes 
three meanings for “is” without using the logi- 
cal sentence forms employed in FSSEP courses 
but with precisely the same meanings attached. 

‘The four sentence forms taught in FSSEP 
courses are as follows: 

Mx, Mxy, Mxy:—the “is” of set membership 

x = y —the “is” of identity 

x Mx Rs N,—the “is” of existence 
x Mx R,—the “is” of subset 
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of learning, which was first stated by 
Gertrude Hendrix in 1947:° 


1. For generation of transfer power, 
the unverbalized method of learnin 
a generalization is better than a meth- 
od in which an authoritative state- 
ment of the generalization comes first, 
2. Verbalizing a generalization im- 
mediately after discovery does not in- 
crease transfer power. 

3. Verbalizing a generalization im- 
mediately after discovery may actu- 
ally decrease transfer power. 


Just what does this nonverbal aware- 
ness theory accomplish in practice? 
For one thing, it prevents teachers and 
fast learning students from telling the 
concept (rule, principle, generaliza- 
tion) du jour before everyone has had 
a chance to discover the concept (rule, 
principle, generalization) for himself. 
For another thing, it provides many 
opportunities by means of examples 
for students to apply what they have 
discovered before trying to express the 
concept verbally. Students are never 
forced to verbalize what they have 
learned immediately after or during 
the learning process. The Project 
emphasizes the belief that thought 
patterns established in arriving non- 
verbally at an understanding of a prob- 
lem or a concept are real learning. 
Attempts to put understanding into 
words are discouraged until after— 
long after—the learning and applica- 
tion of the learning is complete. 

The result of this combination—non- 
verbal awareness in method and 
sentence-form analysis in content— 
has been, so far, classes free from dis- 
cipline, interest, and motivation prob- 
lems. 


‘Hendrix, “A New Clue to Transfer of 
Training,” p. 198. 
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GRAMMAR IS NOT A PURPLE TURTLE 


The Method in Action 


And why? We're not sure we can 
tell you why, but we can let you look 
in on an FSSEP classroom. Obviously, 
we strive for variety in our lesson plans 
but the following situation is typical. 

A bell rings, the class files in and 
is greeted by Mr. Richards. Another 
bell rings, and an FSSEP lesson is under 
way. 

The greenboard (very early Mr. 
Richards learned, or rather was told, 
that he should not call a chalkboard a 
blackboard if it is green in color) is 
filled with a jumble of phrases. They 
are written at crazy angles all over the 
board. 

Mr. Richards doesn’t say anything. 
This is not a first lesson and the pupils 
know what is expected of them. They 
know that relationships exist in this 
seemingly meaningless conglomeration, 
and that their task is to discover these 
relationships. They busy themselves 
with their notebooks. 


Here is a typical list. 


ran 


The fw Am Wille He 


Can you figure out the relationships? 
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Suddenly Mr. Richards erases the 
greenboard. He draws lines indicating 
three columns. The first two he heads 
with blanks followed by question 
marks ( ?). The third he 
heads “Rejects.” 

The class goes into action. 

“Put ‘George Washington’ in Col- 
umn I.” 

Mr. Richards does. 

“Put ‘Elvis Presley’ in Column I.” 

“Put ‘the father of his country’ in 
Column II.” 

“Put ‘the front door’ in Column II.” 

But here Mr. Richards puts “the 
front door” in the reject column. 

“Why did you put it there?” says 
Kathy. “It belongs in Column I.” 

“All right, then,” and Mr. Richards 
erases and puts it in Column I. But 
when “some green apples” comes up 
he writes it in the reject column and 
refuses to remove it. 

Sooner or later Bill or Danny or 
someone is bound to come up with, 
“Oh, I see! You're putting descrip- 
tions in Column II.” 

“And, oh yes, proper names in Col- 
umn I.’”* 

In minutes the list is completed with 
phrases columnized as follows: 





PROPER NAMES ? DESCRIPTIONS ? REJECTS 


George Washington the first fire some green 
The front door of 1958 apples 
Elvis Presley the father of 

Myrtle his country 

July 4 the first 

That ragged man __— President 

The fire in the rock ’n roll 

Willow Hill king 


Independence Day 





*This lesson on denotation is based on Ber- 
trand Russell’s article, “On Denoting,” which 
first appeared in Mind, XIV, 1905, and was 
later reprinted in Readings in Philosophical 
Analysis, edited by Herbert Feig] and R. W. 
Sellars. (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1949), pp. 103-118. 
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Of course our readers will notice 
immediately the mistakes in the col- 
umns above, and it doesn’t take long 
for Mr. Richards’ students to find and 
correct these mistakes themselves. 
There is much disagreement. Such 
questions as the following occur: 
“What if ‘Independence Day’ were 
spelled ‘independence day’? Would 
that make a differenc?” Mr. Richards 
does not act as arbiter. The decision 
is theirs. If they are entirely wrong, 
he has his “reject” column, or he may 
put in a steering word or a helpful 
suggestion. 

Then Carol says, “I’m still not too 
sure. I know that a denotation is a 
proper name, I mean has the force of 
a proper name, and I know what a 
description is, but—” 

Now here is verbalizing going on 
before we are ready for it, and Mr. 
Richards quickly interposes. 

“Well, don’t worry about it now. 
Let’s play a game.” 

Quickly the chairs are pushed back 
against the wall and Mr. Richards 
passes out large cards to each student. 
These cards are of different shapes and 
different colors and have words printed 
on both sides. 

“Ted, you have a red oblong. Re- 
member, keep the side you looked at 
first up. Now, go pick someone with 
a yellow oblong. You choose Jan? 
Fine. Now, the two of you go pick 
out a white oval, then stand here by 
the board, holding the cards so that 
we may all read them.” 

The idea is that the red cards have 
printed on each of their faces a proper 
name or a word or words having the 
force of a proper name. The yellow 
cards have a description on each face. 
The white ovals have “is” on one face 
and = on the other. These three cards 
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in proper sequence will form a sen- 
tence—an “is” of identity sentence, 
The pairs of word groups joined by 
“is” in sentences of this kind describe 
or mame the same individual (person, 
place, thing, event). If the word group 
describes, it is called a description; if 
it names, it is called a proper name. 
An “is” of identity may join two 
proper names for one individual, or 
two descriptions of one individual, or 
a proper name for and a description 
of one individual, i.e. George Wash- 
ington (proper name) is the first Presi- 
dent of our country (description). By 
means of proper names and descrip- 
tions we are able to denote individuals 
(persons, places, things, events). 

But back to our game. 

The element of chance—which face 
of the card was seen first—determines 
whether the sentence is plausible or 
ludicrous as: 

1. George Washington is the first 

President of our country. 
or 

2. Elvis Presley is the first President 

of our country. 


One of the points Mr. Richards is 
trying to make is that Sentence 2 is 
just as well-formed as Sentence 1. 
He is not concerned at present with 
truth value of sentences, which comes 
later in the course, but only with the 
fact that the referent of Sentence | 
can be denoted by a proper name and 
by a description. 

Next, Mr. Richards calls for two 
red cards joined by a white oval “is” 
card and shows that, while never actu- 
ally needed, a sentence such as “George 
Washington is George Washington” 
is undeniably a sentence and the “‘s,” 
an “is” of identity. 

Then Mr. Richards calls for two 
yellow cards and shows that a referent 
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may be denoted by two descriptions, 
and that the sentence formed when 
the pair of yellow cards is divided by 
the word “is” is also a good and often 
needed sentence, as: 


The first President is (was) the father 
of our country. 


Lastly, Mr. Richards asks, “What is 
wrong with “George Washington is 
the most swivel-hipped rock and roll 
singer in our country’?” 

“Tt isn’t true!” comes from the class 
in chorus. 

Then Mr. Richards points out that 
while sentences are not concerned with 
truth, we usually are, and when they— 
Mr. Richards and his students—are con- 
sidering truth value, they sometimes 
will call a sentence a statement. 

The game goes on and on. Other 
colors and other shapes add modifiers, 
negatives, logical words, and the like 
until class and teacher have built up 
complicated sentences in the pattern 
of the “is” of identity. 

This has taken much writing to de- 
scribe what moves rapidly in the class- 
room. But you can see what has hap- 
pened. Remember that we hold that 
true learning is based upon discovery 
and understanding; and that true learn- 
ing means the power to recognize 
and/or apply concepts learned in new 
and different situations. We believe 
this example illustrates these funda- 
mental principles of FSSEP. 

Of course, “is” is not the only word 
which comes under the close scrutiny 
of FSSEP students, but the others are 
all of the same order—words which 
are important to sentence forms, ergo 
sentence meanings. The list includes 
“and,” “or,” a De a. then,” “only,” 

not,” and the quantifiers—“some,” 
“al” “every,” ~—* “the,” and “each.” 
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FSSEP is very young and at this 
stage is definitely exploratory and ex- 
perimental. We are trying out methods 
and procedures. We are as quick to 
discard as we are to retain. We are 
engaged in research aimed toward 
improved instruction in English. We 
believe that research, experimentation, 
and exploration are fine, but that unless 
they are directed to some definite goal 
or objective they are meaningless. 
Further, experimentation conducted 
without a preconceived program for 
the measurement of progress toward 
the desired outcomes is futile. 

Does FSSEP have definitive goals, 
aims, and objectives? 

Has FSSEP a clearly thought-out 
program of measurement of the attain- 
ment of these goals? 

Indeed it does! And has! 

The scope of this article is not such 
as to allow a complete and detailed 
analysis of the aims and objectives of 
FSSEP. Our overall goal is, of course, 
the mastery of language as a tool for 
expression and communication. The 
contributory goals are the acquire- 
ment of listening, reading, and study 
skills; the ability to handle well oral 
and written language; the comprehen- 
sion of usage, grammar, spelling, and 
punctuation; vocabulary adequacy; 
and the appreciation of literature. Of 
primary concern to us is the develop- 
ment of creative thinking, critical anal- 
ysis, and untrammeled imagination. 

Since we of FSSEP do not believe 
that true learning results from the 
memorization of rules and their subse- 
quent application, and since we do 
believe that the true foundation for 
the study of grammar is the sentence, 
not the word, there is little similarity 
between FSSEP instruments of meas- 
urement and the standardized objective 
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tests common to traditional grammar 
courses. 


Testing in FSSEP 


Because our main concern is with 
the use of language as a tool in life 
situations, our testing is based on the 
free use of language. The evaluation 
is derived from the students’ written 
work since it is next to impossible to 
apply a check list of desired outcomes 
against the evanescence of oral Eng- 
lish. The evaluation of progress in oral 
language is highly subjective and prin- 
cipally the result of teacher judgment. 

A typical FSSEP test is as different 
as a typical FSSEP lesson. Here are 
two examples: 

When the class files into the room 
they find an abstract and symbolic 
drawing in colored chalk on the green- 
board. Nothing is said about it by the 
teacher. He does not need to say any- 
thing. The pupils begin discussing it. 
But before they get very far, Mr. 
Richards quiets them and passes out 
paper. He tells them they will be given 
ten minutes to write out, in the best 
English they can muster, what the 
drawing means to them. He tells them 
that the drawing is a copy of a great 
artist’s work, that the artist had a 
meaning in mind, and that he will tell 
them this meaning eventually. But he 
stresses that right now the artist’s 
meaning is unimportant. What he 
wants is what the picture means to 
them. He points out that there is no 
right or wrong—that any meaning is 
legitimate—and the only possibility of 
failure is to fail to find any meaning 
at all in the drawing. 

The students busy themselves with 
their papers for the ten minutes. 

Mr. Richards then tells them that 
symbols, such as those on the board, 
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may change, may come to have differ- 
ent meanings. He asks them to study 
the picture for a while and then to 
write another interpretation as differ- 
ent as possible from the first. They are 
allowed a similar length of time for this 
activity. Then they are asked to spend 
the remainder of the period jotting 
down other interpretations which 
might occur to them (always in com- 
plete and accurate sentences). At the 
end of the period the papers are col- 
lected. 

As far as the students are concerned 
that is all there is to their test. Most 
likely they are unaware that they have 
been tested. 

Now our second example. 

On another day, Mr. Richards may 
start the class by reading a poem to his 
students. This, in itself, is a test of their 
ability to listen, which FSSEP consid- 
ers very important. 

The poems selected for such testing 
are purposely difficult, somewhat 
obscure, and considered (by many) 
beyond the comprehension level of 
high school students." Here again 
FSSEP differs from traditional Eng- 
lish courses. We believe some teachers 
are prone to underestimate the power 
of the teen-age mind! 

But back to our test. 

After this first reading, the pupils 
are allowed to present what we call 
the “immediate” meaning of the poem. 
Again they are assured that there is 
no possibility of being wrong—that the 
only failure is to derive no meaning. 

"Among the poems which have been used 
with particular success are the following: 

“Lachrymae Christi”—Hart Crane 

“Pondy Woods”—Robert Penn Warren 

“After the Funeral”—Dylan Thomas 

“The Reflection”—Edward Taylor 

“Lincoln”—John Gould Fletcher (This was 


presented without title as an exercise 
identification) 
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Then Mr. Richards passes out dupli- 
cated copies of the poem to the class. 
This part of the activity varies greatly, 
but on this particular day (let us say) 
the poem is reproduced on the left- 
hand side of the paper; a vertical line 
divides the sheet into two columns, 
the right one being blank. 

The poem is read again and during 
this reading the students are asked to 
jot down in the blank column ideas 
about the poem or clues to its meaning 
which occur to them. 

Discussion follows this second read- 
ing and it is truly pupil-centered dis- 
cussion. The students present ideas 
from their papers. Mr. Richards acts 
only as a moderator to see that each 
has his opportunity to speak and to 
prevent the class from descending into 
useless argumentation. We of FSSEP 
are constantly amazed at the erudite 
interpretations which are forthcoming 
at this time. 

Mr. Richards then takes over and 
calls attention to specific difficulties 
which the students may have had a 
tendency to slight but which need in- 
vestigating. Allusions which would 
require too much research, or refer- 
ences beyond their experience, he ex- 
plains, otherwise he merely directs 
their attention to fields needing further 
study. 

And so it goes. You may have sus- 
pected that all this is time-consuming, 
and so it is. The activity (actually the 
testing) may extend over several peri- 
ods, but we of FSSEP certainly do not 
mind. Our students are actively and 
interestedly engaged in discovery and 
exploration—they are using language 
to discover how some master has used 
language as a tool for artistic commu- 
nication, they are progressing toward 
our prime goal, and they are not mem- 
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orizing rules to do so. 

When the possibilities of the poem 
have been exhausted, or when the class 
shows signs of tiring of it, the project 
is abandoned. But each of the students 
is assigned a theme (either in-class or 
out-class) in which he is to set down 
in the best English he can muster his 
interpretation of the poem. 

It is from these written papers that 
the evaluation of student progress is 
made. The papers are graded ana- 
lytically, comparatively, and diagnos- 
tically. Separate scores are recorded 
for errors in grammar, spelling, capi- 
talization, and punctuation. Facility 
and clearness of expression are consid- 
ered. Elimination of previous errors 
is watched for, and areas where im- 
provement is needed are carefully 
checked. Above all, progress toward 
the successful and automatic use of 
language as a tool for accurate and 
expressive Communication is measured. 

In addition to our own particular 
kind of testing, FSSEP utilizes stand- 
ardized objective tests to check the 
progress of its experimental classes 
with that of regular control groups. 

Not teach traditional grammar yet 
use traditional tests? That doesn’t 
make sense! 

But it does! Remember, all high 
school pupils have had grammar 
pounded into them repetitively ever 
since they were in the middle grades. 
We have found that the meaningful 
consideration of the principles of lan- 

age and communication which we 
stress in FSSEP enables our pupils to 
do better on a traditional test than do 
students who have been studying the 
material just prior to testing. 

This is merely an opinion we hold 
after a rather meager experience with 

(Continued on page 212) 











Poetry Should Be Heard 


Harlen M. Adams 
Chico State College 


Chico, 


A generation or so ago the attitude 
of the times was “Children should be 
seen and not heard.” Modern school pro- 
grams in the language arts have helped 
to reverse that idea and are teaching chil- 
dren how to speak so that they can be 
well heard. 

A comparable reversal has not, oddly 
enough, taken place in the teaching of 
poetry. Poetry is still too much “seen 
not heard.” Yet Homer, the Troubadors, 
Vachel Lindsay, and many others have 
long taught us that the spoken word is 
the very essence of poetry. Truly poet 
Sanit Us heard. fe dias Wieser 
and enjoyed not by the eye but by the 
ear. 

By its very nature poetry is usually 
more difficult reading than is most prose. 
The thought is very often complex, in- 
volved in form, and usually concentrated 
or condensed. Children of all ages need 
frequent opportunities to hear it in order 
to become accustomed to the language 
of poetry—to thought in rhythmical 
form. Reading aloud by the teacher and 
the use of the many excellent recordings 
which are available provide these oppor- 
tunities. 

The plan for the oral study of poetry 
on any single day might draw upon 
either (1) the steps in the preparation 
for oral reading or (2) the techniques in 
effective oral reading. The major objec- 
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tive, however, should never be lost sight 
of, namely “listening for enjoyment to 
‘what oft was thought but ne’er so well 
expressed.’ ” 


Understanding Content and Form 


Good listening and good reading go 
hand in hand. Get first the meaning. The 
student who wrote “wanation in the 
visible with liberty and gusted for all” 
really had no understanding of what he 
daily recited as a pledge of allegiance to 
the flag. Let students read aloud and talk 
about the meanings of words, sentences, 
stanzas. 

In addition, preparation for reading 
aloud requires a full understanding of 
the total meaning. The central idea or 
the purpose must be as clear as the 
meanings of the parts. In order to help 
his listeners, the reader of “The Fool's 
Prayer” must recognize the message 
of the author which is couched in the 
episode between the king and the jester. 

An excellent aid to understanding, 
and as a preface to an oral reading, is 
the explanatory introduction. The story 
behind the writing of “On First Looking 
into Chapman’s Homer” or the fact of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s death be- 
fore Robert Browning wrote “Prospice,” 
if recounted before reading the poem, 
prepares the hearers for a better under- 
standing of the thought. 
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Full appreciation of a poem requires 
also a recognition of and response to its 
emotional content. Oral reading reveals 
the extent to which the reader under- 
stands the feelings of a poet or a poem 
and the ability to enter into the mood 
of the selection. A reader does not recite 
words but rather reproduces ideas and 
emotions. Only by feeling “like some 
watcher of the skies” can one “breathe 
the pure serene” of poetry. 

Most poetry expresses not only an idea 
but a mood. The mood may be one of 
joy, grief, pensiveness, awe. A knowl- 
edge of the background for the writing 
of “Old Ironsides” helps to understand 
the attitude of Oliver Wendell Holmes 
when he wrote. A recognition of his 
strong feelings makes the poem more 
meaningful. Students should have an 
opportunity to hear such a poem in 
order to understand it fully. Their own 
reading aloud with attention to the feel- 
ing of the author is a profitable vicarious 
experience. 

Of course the form of poetry first 
catches the eye—and the ear. Sing-song 
reading results from the form. But over- 
coming ‘sing-song reading results from 
a fuller understanding and appreciation 
of the form. Hearing the gallop of the 
ride from Ghent to Aix or the flow of 
“even the weariest river (that) winds 
somewhere safe to sea” requires ear 
training and adds to the pleasure from 
poetry. Help students to catch the 
thythm, hear the sounds, and enjoy the 
imagery—which make poetry. 


Techniques of Interpretation 


All this—the oral approach—requires 
mastery of certain techniques of inter- 
pretation. The listener will understand 
the thought only if the reader phrases 
It properly. Suitable grouping of words 
helps to convey the idea. In the sentence 
“What do you think Ill give away free 
a bottle of ink” there are three different 
meanings. The first—“What/ do you 
think I'll give away free a bottle of ink” 
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—requires, for the eye, a question mark 
at the end. For the ear it calls for the 
pause indicated. “What do you think/ 
Pll give away free a bottle of ink”— 
when written would need exclamation 
points. “What do you think I'll give 
away free/ a bottle of ink”—provides 
both a question and an answer. 

Get the meaning and phrase the words 
properly in order to make the meaning 
clear to others. 

Greater clarity will result also from 
careful emphasis. “That pen is mine” 
can change its meaning as the emphasis is 
placed on each word: 


That pen is mine (not this) 

That pen is mine (not the pencil) 
That pen is mine (don’t dispute it) 
That pen is mine (not yours) 


Meaningful emphasis requires good 
vocal variety. Change of pitch, change 
of tempo, change of quality are essential 
to good oral reading, hence to the pleas- 
urable hearing of poetry. Help students 
to improve their voices, to sharpen their 
articulation, to read aloud, to enjoy 
poetry. 

Some students do not read aloud easily 
and well alone. They can, however, ben- 
efit from the opportunity to read in a 
group. Choral speaking, reading aloud 
together, affords an excellent experience 
in getting the thought and feeling of 
poetry. The purpose of choral speaking 
is not display. It is an avenue to the 
appreciation of poetry. It should be used 
as a classroom method of helping all stu- 
dents get a complete understanding of 
the meaning and make a full response to 
the emotion of the selection. Good group 
reading requires a consensus for inter- 
pretation. A poem must be understood 
in the same way by all. Agreement must 
be reached on the best phrasing and 
emphasizing. 

All English classes should include the 
study of poetry, which means that all 
English classes should provide an oppor- 
tunity for poetry to be heard. 
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A Humanities Course that Works 


Sarah M. Bush 
Centralia Township High School 
Centralia, Illinois 


As Dora V. Smith points out in the 
September issue of The English Journal, 
“Advice for curriculum makers is the 
cheapest commodity on the market.” 
And because teachers of English are 
eager to do their share in trying to offset 
the continuing adverse criticism aimed 
at the kinds of courses offered in our 
public high schools, the quality of teach- 
ing employed, and the extent of learning 
which results, they may grasp at ambi- 
tious plans for courses that promise much 
but may fail to work. 

The Senior Literature course at Cen- 
tralia Township High School, Centralia, 
Illinois, now in its third year, has worked 
well for the group of students it was 
designed to serve. The course was initi- 
ated to enrich the English curriculum. 
The State of Illinois does not require four 
years of English for graduation, and the 
fourth year is not required at Centralia 
Township High School. Although an 
elective course, college preparatory, is 
offered, its emphasis has been primarily 
upon mechanics: correct grammar, spell- 
ing, punctuation, usage; and upon oral 
book reports and the proper technique 
and composition of the research paper. 
For many of our college-bound students 
this course has been invaluable. 


However, since increasing numbers of 
students each year were indicating their 
intention of going to college, partly be- 
cause of the general emphasis upon the 
necessity for higher education and partly 
because Centralia has its own tax-sup- 
ported junior college, the faculty of the 
English department studied the curricu- 
lum offerings and recommended that an- 
other elective course in English be of- 
fered in the senior year. The superin- 
tendent, Mr. Lloyd S. Henson, and the 


school board agreed that such a course 
should be initiated. 

Intelligent young people often can 
write with excellent technique, but pro- 
duce trivia or empty bombast because 
they really have nothing to say. Such 
students need to be confronted with 
profound ideas, to be challenged to 
think deeply and independently by a 
teacher who believes in a minimum of 
cut-and-dried pedagogy but will offer 
a maximum of intensely interesting, well- 
prepared, and carefully guided stimuli 
to study. To serve such students in our 
high school a course in literature seemed 
to be the answer, and it fell to me to 
design it. 

The Senior Literature course is a com- 
posite, including literature, composition, 
and college orientation. It is not a world 
literature, English literature, or Ameri- 
can literature course. It cuts across geo- 
graphical, national, and racial lines. Its 
emphasis is humanistic. It was designed 
for a selected number of students: those 
who have maintained a B average in 
three years of English, are recommended 
by their previous teachers of English, 
and show an interest in and a desire to 
tackle the course. Thus, the course is 
both an “honors” and an “accelerated” 
course. 

As I have indicated, the emphasis is 
humanistic. Some of the best things that 
man has felt, thought, and said are 
studied with the following dual purpose 
in mind: to instill in the students a 
thoughtful, respectful attitude and an 
appreciation of the spiritual and intellec- 
tual attainments and potentialities of man 
as he strives to understand himself and 
his relationship to God, humanity, and 
the universe; and to show the oneness 
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of man, wherever he has been in the 
past, wherever he is in the present, and 
wherever he indicates he may be in the 
future. To this end, the course begins 
with a study of the collection of pic- 
tures taken by world-ranging photog- 
raphers, compiled by Edward Steichen, 
entitled The Family of Man, with an 
introduction by Carl Sandburg. Then 
we come full-circle, for the final con- 
sideration at the end of the year is a 
credo for modern man by Norman 
Cousins. 


Emphasis of the Course 


The nucleus of the course is the tragic 
tradition in literature. Selections for 
study are taken almost entirely from the 
area of tragedy because I believe it pro- 
vides the most solid, meaningful, and 
challenging basis for the stimulation of 
deep, independent thinking in my stu- 
dents. We constantly refer to The 
Vision of Tragedy, a monograph by 
Richard B. Sewall, Yale University, to 
help clarify some of the basic concepts 
of tragedy. It seems only fair to state 
here that without Dr. Sewall’s influence 
there would have been no Senior Litera- 
ture course in its present form. It was 
while I attended Yale University in 1954- 
55 on a John Hay Foundation Fellow- 
ship that I was privileged to attend Dr. 
Sewall’s classes in tragedy and do some 
independent reading and writing work 
with him. His lectures and counsel were 
the primary inspiration for this humani- 
ties course. 

After the class has studied The Family 
of Man and written a short paper on it, 
there follows a series of lectures on the 
nature of tragedy and the Hebraic tradi- 
tion, Using the King James version, we 
then study portions of Genesis, Exodus, 
Amos, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Job. 
Without a conception of an ordered uni- 
verse into which evil came there could 
be no tragedy. In connection with our 
study of the Hebraic story of creation 
we examine large reprints of Michel- 
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angelo’s paintings on the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel; in connection with Eccle- 
siastes we discuss modern existentialism; 
when we have finished reading Job we 
read and discuss the prologue to J.B. by 
Archibald MacLeish. 

We turn next to the Hellenistic tradi- 
tion, using Edith Hamilton’s excellent 
Mythology as our basic text and hand- 
book. Each student presents a seminar 
report on one of the dramas of Aeschyl- 
us, Sophocles, or Euripides. The class 
is responsible for the understanding of 
all the plays. 

We have time for only one of Shake- 
speare’s plays. Last year we studied Ro- 
meo and Juliet. A combination of student 
reading, teacher explanation, and thor- 
ough discussion seemed to work well. 
However, such technique did not make 
the spot-passage test any more palatable! 
The spot-passage test is a college-orien- 
tation feature, as well as a means of test- 
ing familiarity and understanding of the 

lay. 

. A survey of poetry ranges from The 
Rubaiyat, Rabbi Ben Ezra, The Hound 
of Heaven, and the young English ro- 
mantic poets to such American poets as 
Frost, Sandburg, Whitman, Dickinson, 
and others. Students purchase their own 
copies of The Pocket Book of Verse. 

After a comparative study of a work 
of art, using a painting, a poem, a word- 
carving, and a symphony, the students 
write a paper explaining what they be- 
lieve to be the value and purpose of such 
a study. 

At last we come to the intensive study 
of three novels and one long epic poem: 
The Scarlet Letter, The Old Man and 
the Sea, Moby Dick, and John Brown’s 
Body. 

At the end of each unit, section, or 
selection, a short paper is required, or 
a written examination with three or four 
essay questions is given. Students some- 
times protest mildly that they thought 
this was a reading, not a writing course. 
It is my firm conviction that writing 
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cannot be separated from reading, any- 
more than history can be separated from 
literature. 

We spend only a relatively short time 
on the college-orientation aspect, per se, 
but student interest is high, and I feel, 
as they do, that the time is well spent. 
They are introduced to the lecture meth- 
od and note-taking on the college level. 
I explain the meaning of certain aca- 
demic terms and processes, such as orals, 
seminar, thesis, requirements for degrees, 
matriculation, and I show them cata- 
logues, transcripts, and such things as 
blue books and typical college examina- 
tion questions. We discuss social and in- 
tellectual life on the college campus and 
the difference in faculty-student rela- 
tionship in college or university as com- 
pared with that in high school. 

We use paperbound books, for the 
most part, instead of an anthology, for 
four reasons: nature and scope of the 
course; pride in ownership of books (our 
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students rent their books, normally), 
technique of marking words, mS 
ing, using marginal comments; encour- 
agement for building libraries of their 
own. 

Some very real yardsticks for measur- 
ing more tangible aspects of success of 
the course follow. Students ask me to 
order books for them, other than those 
we use in the course, so they are begin- 
ning to build their own libraries. Stud- 
ents returning after a year of college as- 
sure the class of the value of the course. 
Comparison of papers and exams they 
wrote at the beginning of the course 
with those written at the end of the year 
show clearly the progress they make in 
handling larger ideas with greater ma- 
turity of interpretation. In answering a 
prepared questionnaire at the end of the 
first two years (no signature required, 
and after grades were in), the students 
suggested that the course remain, for the 
most part, unchanged. 


Hands Around the Globe 


Wanita Ball 


Thomas Jefferson School 
South Bend, Indiana 


Enthusiastically, a small class of 
seventh graders began a new unit by 
writing letters to various spots around 
the globe. Their personal interests led 
them to select a country and write for 
information about it. They searched 
such magazines as National Geographic 
and Holiday for addresses of airlines and 
tourist bureaus which would advertise 
free information. The most helpful ad- 
dress we found was Air World Educa- 
tion, Trans World Airlines, Inc., 380 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. This 
office sent us a complete list of over 
sixty information centers representing 
countries all over the world. 

The class spent a day working on the 


correct form of the business letter. In 
groups they discussed and corrected 
each other’s pencil drafts before they 
copied them on theme paper for the 
teacher to grade. It was from this final 
corrected paper that the letter was re- 
copied on stationery. There is real in- 
centive to perfect a paper when children 
know it is to be sent to strange eyes for 
reading. 

As a home project, each child se- 
lected a book with the story set in the 
country of his choice. A new unit was 
launched. 

The children spent one period study- 
ing the fundamentals of outlining and 
then went to the library where, with the 
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assistance of the librarian and the English 
teacher, they all took notes on their 
countries, and then drafted outlines for 
reports. They spent several days organiz- 
ing their work, taking elaborate care to 
help each other find mechanical errors. 
Some of the more artistic children illus- 
trated their report booklets with maps 
and drawings of native costumes. The 
final reports resulted in papers of from 
five to eighteen pages of well-organized 
research of which the students were 
justly proud. 

The climax of the unit was an oral re- 
ort given to the class from the outline 
and using the illustrative material re- 


ceived in the mail. Receiving this ma- 
terial delighted the pupils. 

In an evaluation discussion, the stu- 
dents pointed out that they had acquired 
information on their own choice of 
countries, had profited from the research 
of others, and had developed insights and 
understandings into foreign lands. This, 
they felt, was an accomplishment. It was. 
What they failed to realize, though, was 
that they had taken giant steps in the 
art of mastering outlining, letter writing, 
note-taking, book reviewing, sentence 
structure and mechanics, library use, and 
oral presentation of material. This was 
the English lesson. 


The Neglected Periodical 


Mary Baker and Hiram Tindall 
Amity Regional High School 


Woodbridge, 


“No! We already have too much to 
do!” seems to be the immediate reaction 
of English teachers. Yes, we do. But 
often the things we say “no” to need 
not mean additional work, and actually 
can give variety and freshness to routine 
teaching. 

We, frustrated librarian and English 
teacher respectively, feeling that much 
good writing was going unread and that 
students should be acquainted with con- 
temporary writing and some of the less- 
er known periodicals, have worked out 
a program which, we feel, has been suc- 
cessful. It takes one class period to put 
into motion, and since it combines sev- 
eral English activities it does not push 
anything out. 

Our unit begins with an arranged trip 
to the library for each of the senior Eng- 
lish divisions at which time the librarian 
lectures on periodicals. Here students 
have an opportunity to practice note- 
taking, and the lecture is geared to this. 

Perhaps even the teacher can benefit 
from the lecture. We find some teachers 


Connecticut 


(including “non-English” teachers) 
sneaking in to listen. The librarian dis- 
cusses: editorial policy; point of view— 
to whom a particular magazine might 
appeal; advertising—type, amount, and 
significance; qualifications of contribu- 
tors; and characteristics. 

Terms that the students have heard 
for years, but have never defined, are 
discussed and defined: liberal, conserva- 
tive, leftist, rightist, reactionary, progres- 
sive, periodical, free lance, etc. 

The list of periodicals discussed may 
differ from school to school. Ours in- 
cludes, under three headings, the follow- 
ing: Comprehensive Reading—Harper’s, 
The Nation, American Heritage, The 
New Republic, Atlantic, Fortune, New 
York Times Magazine, Holiday, and 
Saturday Review; Popular Reading— 
Time, Life, Reader's Digest, Saturday 
Evening Post, National Geographic, 
Newsweek, and U.S. News and World 
Report; Specialized Reading—Consumer 
Report, Consumer Research Bulletin, 
Today’s Health, and Theatre Arts. 
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Following the lecture each student is 
given a worksheet which might also vary 
from school to school. Ours has a left- 
hand column listing the magazines in the 
above-mentioned groups. Other columns 
which contain blanks to be completed 
for each publication are headed: out- 
standing characteristics (kind, length, 
number, and difficulty of articles, kind 
of editorials, illustrations, advertise- 
ments), qualifications of contributors, 
and evidence of bias. This may sound 
trite, but it does insure each student’s 
handling and perusing each magazine. 

In addition to completing this work- 
sheet, students must select and report 
on one article from each of these four 
magazines: Atlantic, Harper's, The Na- 
tion, and The New Republic. This may 
be an analysis or critical review of the 
article, or merely a summary. It does 
serve a multiple purpose, for it gives 
students an opportunity to become bet- 
ter acquainted with magazines, it intro- 
duces them to stimulating reading, and 
it is practice in composition. 
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Libraries contain so much more than 
just books. Here is an Opportunity to 
educate the students to the fact that 
magazines—not only those mentioned 
here, but many more—are available at 
the public libraries. They may be taken 
out. Name your hobby—there is a maga- 
zine to aid and abet you! It might be 
enlightening to read the roster of magz- 
zines covered by Reader's Guide. Then 
tell the students of the many other spe- 
cialized indices. 

We're not dreamers; there will be 
those who copy, who will get little from 
this, and may never again look at any 
but the popular periodicals. But are we 
ever 100% effective in any classroom 
activity? 

At least classes will now know of the 
existence of these periodicals, and there 
will be those students who will continue 
to read one or more—if not now, perhaps 
in later years. They will know where 
to go for up-to-date material on special 
subjects. 

We have opened another door. 





Grammar Is Not a Purple Turtle— (Continued from page 205) 


these tests. Much work remains to be 
done and much further experience in 
testing must be gained before we shall 
feel capable of speaking authoritatively 
on the subject. 

The adolescent mind, if untram- 
meled, is a wondrous thing. It is in- 
tensely curious and its curiosity is 
directed toward any subject to which 
it is not forced. It delights in abstrac- 
tion and will go to ultimate lengths of 
endeavor to satisfy its own question- 
ings. It employs imagination actively 
until stifled by adult ridicule. The 


Project makes every effort to employ 
the creative thinking powers of the 
adolescent mind. 

Finally, teen-agers want to learn— 
to discover and to understand. Activ- 
ity which poses a problem or a puzzle 
kindles motivation. If students are 
given something to find out (and 
something in which they can quickly 
experience success), their interest 1s 
stimulated and actual. “And, besides,” 
says Myrtle, who always likes to have 
the last word, “grammar can be fun 
even though it is mot a purple turtle.” 
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The Profession 


Edited by ANTHONY L. TOVATT and ARNO JEWETT 


STUDENTS CAN LEARN TO SPELL 
as effectively when taught with the use 
of tape recording as when taught by 
conventional classroom procedures. This 
conclusion was reached by a research 
team at the Westside Junior High School 
in Omaha, Nebraska, following a year- 
long experiment with seventh and eighth 
grade classes. 

In the seventh grade spelling-by-tape 
study four groups were formed as fol- 
lows: (1) tape-taught with teacher re- 
maining in room, but busy with other 
tasks, twenty-minute period; (2) tape- 
taught with teacher leaving room after 
recording machine had been started, 
twenty-minute period; (3) teacher- 
taught in conventional manner with same 
word list as two tape-taught groups, 
twenty-minute period; (4) teacher- 
taught from regular textbooks without 
the specially prepared word list, not 
limited to twenty-minute period. The 
analysis of covariance technique was em- 
ployed to eliminate the necessity for 
matching the groups. 

The eighth grade experiment in- 
volved the use of two groups: the first 
of 110 students taught for twenty min- 
utes daily by a tape recorder, student 
operated; the second class of twenty- 
eight students taught by their language 
arts teacher. The same word list was 
used by both sections. 

Through a series of standardized and 
locally constructed tests, the researchers 
concluded that not only can students 
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learn to spell as effectively when taught 
by tapes as when taught by conventional 
procedures but also that use of tapes 
has no adverse effect on preference stu- 
dents display for the subject, that use 
of tapes frees the teacher for work with 
slow learners, that by this method large 
groups can be taught at one time under 
the supervision of one teacher, although 
appropriate student orientation on pro- 
cedure is essential. The researchers did 
find that the use of tapes results in little 
or no advantage over conventional meth- 
ods in teaching students to differen- 
tiate between correctly and incorrectly 
spelled words. 

Deeming the seventh grade experi- 
ment as offering the more promise, the 
school plans to continue study by dif- 
ferentiating instruction through use of 
word lists of varying degrees of difficul- 
ty. A detailed report of the experiment, 
which also includes a description and 
evaluation of the use of tapes to teach 
Spanish, is given in the January Bulletin 
a the National Association of Secon- 
dary-School Principals. 


MUCH OF THE CONFUSION IN 
the communication of ideas is “due to 
a colossal error in the presentation of 
the subject of English throughout grade 
school, high school, and higher institu- 
tions of learning,” asserts R. C. Henry 
in the January Clearing House. 

Current teaching methods, the Helena 
(Montana) High School English teacher 
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says, are responsible for students who re- 
write the simple direction: “Mark and 
clip the attached coupon” to read “De- 
tach with shears the rectangular slip 
characterized by marks to be checked, 
said slip attached to the bottom of the 
sheet.” Teachers apparently are not too 
much concerned with clarity of thought 
and efficient dissemination of the mes- 
sage, but are concerned that it be “litera- 
ture,” the author charges. 

The harvest of such teaching is reaped 
in unintelligible income tax booklets, 
armed forces directives, and government 
press releases. Such a general state of 
confusion, according to the writer, has 
arisen “because instructors in our schools 
have taught us that the art and task of 
placing words on paper must be complex 
rather than simple, along the lines of 
the masters of old rather than a clipped 
but lucid atomic slant.” 


THE GRAMMATICAL FOG IS 
still undispersed in Britain, according to 
Susie Tucker, University of Bristol, who 
attempts “to generate at least a little 
light” in her article, “Grammar—Still a 
Problem,” in the Winter issue of The 
Use of English. 

Beginning with the observation that 
Latin grammar and English do go to- 
gether, since they are Indo-European 
languages expressing the fundamentals 
of thought in roughly the same way, 
the writer points out that while in a 
highly inflected language we cannot get 
very far without a knowledge of cases 
and conjugations, in English we can talk, 
write, and understand with very little 
expenditure of energy on form. Admit- 
ting that pronouns, verbs, and to a lesser 
degree, nouns, do need attention, the 
British teacher avers that “clear and un- 
ambiguous word-order, the right link- 
ing of clauses, the proper choice of 
words and the observance of idiom are 
far more important in English.” 

In her discussion of the attempts to 
analyze English with Latin terms, the 
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writer says, “We cannot assign cases to 
English nouns and pronouns, by apply- 
ing Historical Grammar: that will tell 
us what our ancestors did, not what we 
do. The only questions worth discussing 
now are ‘What do good speakers say? 
and ‘What is the function of the words 
in the sentence?’ If we feel that the name 
of a Latin category makes things clearer 
at times, let us use it—we must have 
names, if only because it is more eco- 
nomical to say ‘A hammer’ than ‘the 
thing you drive nails with.’ But we 
ought not to force the Latin terms on 
doubtful examples for the sake of sym- 
metry, or to make things easier for our 
colleagues in the Classics Department.” 


ARE YOU SEARCHING FOR IDEAS 
to revive student body interest in the 
yearbook? Try a yearbook assembly 
advise Marge Biersack, Molly Cook, and 
Ann Glashagel of the Elgin (Illinois) 
High School. 

Accepting the invitation by the year- 
book staff to stage an assembly program 
which would interest students in sub- 
scriptions to the yearbook, the Elgin 
dramatics classes used a series of stage 
flats (to depict open pages of a year- 
book), plus a number of levels that were 
of various heights, widths, and shapes 
to present ten views of student life. Em- 
ploying the medium of the “still,” com- 
parable to the game of statues, groups 
varying in size from three to ten stu- 
dents posed in “photographs” as other 
dramatics students (the supposed year- 
book staff) sat at a cable and discussed 
the possibilities of the various picture 
proofs for the yearbook layout. The 
scenes ranged from the teen-agers’ en- 
thusiasm for a popular singer, through a 
slumber party at a girl’s home, to 2 
cheering mob at a football game. Nar- 
rative in the script motivated entrances 
and exits. 

An account of the activity and a copy 
of the script used appears in the Febrv- 
ary issue of School Activities. The spor- 
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sors report that the program “rated tops 
with the student audience.” 


WHILE THE NUMBER OF COMIC 
magazine publishers has shrunk from 
forty-two in 1954 to thirteen today, the 
resent circulation is still around sixty 
million copies a year with indications 
that this figure will be rising, according 
to an item in the February Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. . 

Accepted more broadly as suitable 
reading material for young people than 
they were a few years ago, the comic 
books often base their stories around 
such themes as lives of great men, re- 
ligion, brotherhood, patriotism, and good 
citizenship. An upsurge in the popula- 
tion of the age groups which make up 
the prime market for comics assures the 
increase in circulation. 


HOW TO KEEP UP WITH THE 
best books being published for adoles- 
cents is a difficult problem for the busy 
high school English teacher. At least a 
partial solution has been worked out by 
English teachers and librarians in Con- 
necticut who meet together monthly 
at a book dinner. At the meetings, teach- 
ers and librarians report on two or three 
books which are of interest and value 
to teen-agers, according to Bulletin 88, 
The School Library Program, published 
recently by the Connecticut Department 
of Education. 

Bulletin 88, authored by Rheta A. 
Clark, contains many practical sugges- 
tions on these topics: Teaching Pupils 
Library Skills, Teaching Pupil Assistants, 
Recognizing Types of Readers, and De- 
veloping Appreciations in Reading. 


THE LINCOLN SESQUICENTEN- 
nial Commission has published two 
booklets which are available to teachers 
wishing to have their pupils observe the 
150th anniversary of Lincoln’s birth. 
The first booklet, “The Lincoln Ideals,” 
summarizes the precise ideals which gov- 
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erned Lincoln’s actions. The second 
publication is “A Lincoln Handbook of 
Information.” Both booklets may be ob- 
tained free of charge by writing to the 
Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission, 
National Archives Building, Washington 
3. no. 

According to the first issue of the 
Intelligencer, a periodical newsletter 
highlighting events observing Lincoln’s 
birth, a new Lincoln penny and three 
Lincoln stamps have been issued by the 
federal government. The Intelligencer 
also announces that a comprehensive 
booklet outlining activities for celebrat- 
ing the Sesquicentennial has been sent by 
the National Education Association to 
every high school principal in the Unit- 
ed States. (Question: Have you seen the 
copy which your principal received in 


February? ) 


“TEACHING PUPILS TO MAKE 
notes properly is one of the most im- 
portant pieces of work to be tackled in 
the secondary modern school,” writes 
A. Elliott-Cannon in the Times Edu- 
cational Supplement (London), De- 
cember 1958. “. . . Not only does it 
prepare the way for succinct expression, 
but it is a mental and linguistic discipline 
that should produce citizens capable of 
respecting facts and thinking clearly. 
There is nothing like note-making for 
dispelling foggy writing and foggy 
thinking.” 

In the South Molton School, Devon, 
England, pupils are first taught the idea 
of economy with words in preparation 
for note-taking. They write telegrams, 
postcards, and advertisements, and sum- 
marize paragraphs. During the next 
year, they are taught to look for key 
words and phrases in paragraphs and 
are asked to read newspaper stories and 
write headlines for them. In addition, 
pupils prepare simple outlines of news 
stories and other materials. During the 
third year, teachers assign similar but 
more difficult exercises and give pupils 
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a mimeographed article with this as- 
signment on note-making: 
1. Read the passage and decide on 
the main theme or subject. 
2. Give the passage a title if it has 
not already got one. 
3. Write down the key words and 
phrases. 
4. Make an outline or skeleton. 
5. Revise, stripping off detail and il- 
lustrations. 
6. Make sure the notes are clear, sug- 
gestive. 


After discussing the notes which the 
pupils have made, the teacher puts an 
outline on the board. Then, as teacher 
and class discuss the outline, they prune 
and revise it along these lines: 

(a) When possible use a noun instead 
of a phrase or sentence. 

(b) Write down what is meant rath- 
er than what is said. 

(c) Wherever possible cross out 
words which extend what has 
already been noted on the black- 
board. 

(d) Make the notes suggestive rather 
than inclusive, so that a very few 
words suggest a whole paragraph, 
and lead on to the next note quite 
logically and easily. 


“Each child then takes the skeleton 
and clothes it with the flesh and blood 
of his own language, in this way making 
the material his own,” writes Mr. Elliott- 
Cannon. This process of making notes 
of a mimeographed article and then ex- 
panding the notes into one’s own com- 
position is repeated at least a half dozen 
times. The next step is for each pupil 
to go to the library and to make notes 
on a topic which interests him. These 
notes are used as the basis for an article 
which he writes in the classroom. The 
final step is for the pupils to use several 
sources in the library and to use their 
judgment in selecting data for writing 
compositions in class. As pupils become 
experienced in note-taking, their teach- 
ers “insist that the notes be put away 
altogether before an article is written.” 
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SOME SURPRISING AND EVEN 
shocking remarks are made about Eng. 
lish teaching by Dr. Paul B. Diederich in 
his article, “Implications of ETS Test 
Results for High School-College Articu- 
lation,” in The English Leaflet, Decem- 
ber 1958. 

Based on his long experience as a high 
school teacher, a university professor of 
English, and a member of the Research 
Division of Educational Testing Service, 
Dr. Diederich has this to say about the 
literary background that university 
teachers expect of entering freshmen: 


. . » College teachers have long since 
abandoned any attempt to find out what 
students already know about English 
or American literature. They realize 
that these fields are so broad and de- 
fensible ways of approaching them are 
so varied that the chances of hitting 
anything that very many students know 
with a hundred questions are extremely 
remote. They also realize that the par- 
ticular books, authors, or aspects of 
literature that students happen to know 
are unimportant. There is plenty of 
room for expansion and very little 
chance of harmful repetition. All that 
they ask is the ability to read passages 
of the level of difficulty to be expected 
in college and to make a pretty good 
guess at what they mean. This ability 
is tested in the verbal portion of the 
College Board’s Scholastic Aptitude Test. 
There is no examination in English or 
American literature among the entrance 
examinations of the College Board, and 
no longer a literary acquaintance test 
among the Cooperative Tests. Hence, 
if a high school teacher trudges through 
a survey of English or American litera- 
ture out of a sense of duty to the col- 
leges, he is misinformed. The colleges 
do not expect it and do not test stu- 
dents for any systematic knowledge of 
English or American literature acquired 
in high school. ... 

About the possibilities of improving 
the writing abilities of mediocre and 
slow students in high school or college, 
Dr. Diederich is most pessimistic. He 
states with candor: 
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. . . I suspect that most of our stu- 
dents are not going to learn to write ac- 
ceptably for a long time to come, if ever, 
and that there is very little that we can 
do about it in school. . . . Blaming 
progressive education is another scape- 
goat, but most students wrote badly long 
before it was ever thought of, and the 
same kinds of students are writing bad- 
ly today. . . . If the opponents of pro- 
gressive education want us to drill stu- 
dents over and over again on the rules 
presented in handbooks, I can assure 
them that we are doing it now, and it 
does very little good... . 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS OF 
journalism and advisors to high school 
newspapers may apply for $1,000-fel- 
lowships to attend summer courses in 
‘amelie at colleges of their own 
choice, according to a press release from 
the Wall Street Journal, dated January 
27, 1959. Twenty-five or more fellow- 
ships are to be made available for this 
year by the Newspaper Fund, Inc., a 
non-profit organization with offices in 
Room 2700, 48 Wall Street, New York 
§,N. Y. Secretary of the Fund is Robert 
Bottorff. 


THREE OR FOUR THEMES A 
month are required of English students 
in New England high schools, according 
to a survey made at the annual meeting 
[of 350 members] of the New England 
Association of Teachers of English last 
fall. Several effective methods of teach- 
ing composition were discussed at the 
conference. One method is to distribute 
mimeographed copies of a faulty theme 
to pupils and later to pass out copies of 
the same theme, carefully corrected and 


rewritten by the teacher. Another meth- 
od is to have short compositions written 
in class, six of them on the chalkboard, 
to be analyzed when finished. A third 
technique, while one is reading papers, 
is to bracket weak sentences and later to 
write the sentences on the board for 
revision by the class. 

As reported in The English Leaflet, 
December 1958, the twenty teachers 
who attended the symposium on the 
teaching of grammar and punctuation 
held these opinions: 

All were in favor of teaching much 
grammar and punctuation. Most fav- 
ored teaching diagraming, although some 
advocated this method merely as a 
tool. All were strong for teaching “tag” 
names as a means of clarifying English 
grammar and enabling the student to 
recognize similarities in foreign lan- 
guages. All were opposed to the use 
of workbooks, characterizing them as 
evidence of a lazy teacher. Most wanted 
textbooks to contain additional grammar 
exercises as in an appendix to be used by 
the teacher if and when necessary. 


The group discussing the teaching of 
novels and ~— agreed that emphasis 
should be placed “on character develop- 
ment, identification by the student of 
his own experience with those of the 
characters in the book, universality of 
human nature .. ., and influence of the 
author’s own life on what he writes.” 

In another symposium discussing 
“Should Speech Be an Integrated Part 
of the English Program?” the consensus 
seemed to be that all English teachers 
are responsible for preparing their stu- 
dents to meet speech situations in which 
they are likely to find themselves. 


Language and Literature 
Edited by HERBERT GOLDSTONE 


MOST DISCUSSIONS OF DAR- 
win’s ideas would probably emphasize 
their revolutionary implications, for cer- 
tainly The Origin of Species did chal- 
lenge~and perhaps undermine—many of 


the basic ideas about the universe held 
by the Victorians. However, as Robert 
E. Fitch points out in “Darwin’s Gift of 
Positive Thinking” (The New Repub- 
lic, February 9, 1959), Darwin in his per- 
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sonal beliefs was really very conserva- 
tive and typically Victorian. If one 
characteristic of an eminent Victorian 
was a serenity and assurance that every- 
thing in the world happened for the 
best, then Darwin would qualify for 
such a position. Fitch in his article pre- 
sents four reasons for Darwin’s serenity 
and conservatism. The first was a strong 
belief in a moral law or universal stand- 
ard of right and wrong built into the 
structure of nature and human nature. 
This law was particularly evident in the 
home and was the basis of filial obedi- 
ence and family ethics. This moral law 
was also apparent in evolution itself, for 
Darwin believed that what differentiated 
man from beasts is the conscience or 
moral law and that the distinctively hu- 
man emotion is the blush, which is an 
expression of the conscience. The sec- 
ond reason was Darwin’s strong belief in 
the goodness of the English government, 
particularly the British empire. In his 
voyage on the Beagle Darwin visited 
many British colonies and was impressed 
by the civilizing force of the British 
government in the colonies. Darwin’s 
third reason was the devotion and love 
of his wife Emma who nursed him in 
his illnesses, encouraged him in his work, 
and relieved him of most household and 
family responsibilities. Though Darwin 
described Emma as “a nice soft wife,” 
she was anything but that. Courageous, 
strong, and devoted, she was, as Fitch 
observes, about as soft as Florence 
Nightingale. The fourth reason was a 
belief that everything had a happy end- 
ing, both in one’s personal life and in 
evolution itself. Darwin particularly 
looked forward to a happy ending for 
himself because he felt that he lived a 
life singularly free from sin. Fitch con- 
cludes his article by remarking that in 
our age of anxiety such assurance as 
Darwin’s is impossible. “But Darwin,” 
as he observes, “would go down to the 
grave with the Moral Law, the British 
Empire, and the Nice Soft Wife still in 
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attendance upon him. Heaped with high 
honors, even inheriting gratuitously an. 
other fortune, untroubled by any sense 
of sin, he would be carried in triumph 
to Westminster Abbey. Among the 
pall-bearers, the agnostic Mr. Huxley, 
Also the agnostic Mr. Wallace. Within 
the coffin, the agnostic Mr. Darwin 
awaiting Christian burial.” 


A VERY INTERESTING SERIES OF 
articles appears in the Autumn 1958 js- 
sue of Modern Fiction Studies which is 
devoted exclusively to consideration of 
Dostoevsky’s works. Some of the articles 
include “Raskolnikov in Search of 4 
Soul,” “The Grotesque in Dostoevsky,” 
“Theme and Form in The Brothers Kar- 
amazov,” and “Saint and Sinner—Dostoe- 
vsky’s Idiot.” The last article (written 
by Simon O. Lesser) points out that the 
main theme of the book is the inade- 
quacy of human goodness. Prince Mysh- 
kin, like Don Quixote, has too much 
goodness in him because his ego is un- 
derdeveloped and his superego overde- 
veloped. Consequently both characters 
have such very distorted conceptions of 
themselves and the outside world that 
they do great damage to themselves and 
others. As an indication that Prince 
Myshkin’s superego is overdeveloped, 
Lesser suggests that the Prince strongly 
repressed most of his instinctual needs, 
particularly sexual desire and aggressive- 
ness. This repression, which made him 
very masochistic, helps explain his de- 
structive attachment to Nastya and Ro- 
gozhin, both of whom were violently 
sadistic. Through them, unconsciously 
Myshkin was expressing his own re- 
pressed sadistic impulses, and at the same 
time he was encouraging these people to 
dominate him because he repressed his 
own desires so much and was so un- 
aware of what was going on around 
him. Structurally the book’s four parts 
present a series of contrasting situations 
emphasizing Myshkin’s tragic inability 
to understand himself and others. In 
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Part I Dostoevsky shows Myshkin, Nas- 

a, and Rogozhin destructively em- 
broiled in a triangular love relationship 
that is hopeless for all concerned. In 
Parts II and III Dostoevsky gives Mysh- 
kin many opportunities to relate himself 
more normally and happily to society, 
particularly through his love for Aglaia, 
whom he is supposed to marry. All the 
while Dostoevsky is showing us, how- 
ever, how unlikely it is that Myshkin can 
succeed for he has little or no compre- 
hension of others’ true character. In 
Part IV Aglaia forces Myshkin to take 
her to see Nastya so that Myshkin will 
resolve his feelings for the two women. 
Out of pity for Nastya, Myshkin binds 
himself to her, even though she really 
does not care for him. The end result, 
of course, is the terrible tragedy cli- 
maxed by Rogozhin’s murder of Nastya 
out of jealousy and Myshkin’s having to 
forgive Rogozhin for the murder. 


IN “ANTONY AND OCTAVIUS” 
(Yale Review, Winter 1959) Thomas 
McFarland analyzes in detail Shake- 
_— Antony and Cleopatra as a strug- 
gle between opposing values represent- 
ed, respectively, by the world and love. 
The world represents material success 
particularly in power politics and char- 
acterizes the Romans, and most of all, 
Octavius. As the embodiment of world- 
ly success, Octavius is a Machiavel, that 
sinister figure who fascinated the Eliza- 
bethans. Octavius is very astute in his 
analysis of others and completely prag- 


matic in his actions, for he judges all that 
he does by the degree to which it en- 
ables him to achieve political power. 
Human affections as such are mere in- 
struments to use in power politics as il- 
lustrated in his willingness to let Octavia 
marry Antony in order to strengthen 
the political ties between the two men. 
A person such as Octavius cannot live in 
the present because he is always thinking 
in terms of some further end; nor can he 
understand love because love necessitates 
intense involvement in the present. To 
Octavius, therefore, Antony’s devotion 
to Cleopatra can only be understood as 
lust or mere physical desire. Love, on 
the other hand, means physical union, 
a capacity for appreciating a wide vari- 
ety of experiences in the present (Cleo- 
patra after all is a woman of “infinite 
variety”), and a capacity for living fully 
and openly without any fear of death. 
Throughout the play these two sets of 
values clash until it becomes apparent 
that they are mutually exclusive. Antony 
at first does not realize their incompati- 
bility, but, as he does in Act III and IV, 
he more and more completely identifies 
himself with Cleopatra and love. When 
he dies, he has lost all of his worldly 
power, but he does remain true to his 
love. Cleopatra makes a similar choice 
in Act V and perhaps more emphatically 
so, for she is clever enough to deceive 
Caesar into thinking that she will accede 
to his wishes and yet kills herself im- 
mediately after he leaves. 





Special Features in May Journal 


The May issue of the Journal will include an article on Robert Frost by 
Reginald L. Cook, personal acquaintance and biographer of the poet and director 
of the Bread Loaf School of English. In the issue, too, teacher and novelist 
Charles Calitri will make a dramatic attack on certain aspects of the literature 


program in high schools. 
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Counciletter 


Contributors to the Counciletter usu- 
ally employ the telescope for their sur- 
veys. They glance over the Council 
landscape, scanning the horizons of the 
past year and reporting on the promin- 
ent objects that tower behind them. I 
hope I may be forgiven, then, if I turn 
to the microscope as the better instru- 
ment for my purpose at this time. I 
want to focus it on just one phase of 
Council work that impresses me as be- 
ing particularly significant now, and 
that is English and English teaching on 
the world scene. I have at my side a 
crystal ball which I may use, too, not 
because I profess to be proficient with 
it, but rather because it may help pro- 
ject the image I think I see in the micro- 
scope. 

My solicitude for the Council’s posi- 
tion in the international picture is 
sparked by the recent announcement 
(New York Times, 30 December 1958) 
that the Ford Foundation alone is spend- 
ing $601,000 this year to improve the 
teaching of English in foreign coun- 
tries. “English,” says the Foundation’s 
Vice-President Price, “has become the 
leading language in international com- 
munications, diplomacy, science, and 
scholarship. As a result most countries 
have wns English the most widel 
taught language in their schools and od 
leges.” Few of the North American 
Smith-Mundt and Fulbright teachers in 
foreign posts during the last ten years 
will quibble with Mr. Price’s statement. 

The major part of this immense out- 
lay of money is designed to help Amer- 
ican institutions and organizations meet 
increasing foreign requests for American 
assistance in English-language teaching 


and in teacher training. Almost one third 
of this money goes to the Modern Lan. 
guage Association, which will establish 
a center in Washington, a kind of clear. 
ing house for distributing information 
on research and training and for encour. 
aging applied linguistics. This action js 
praiseworthy and forward looking, and 
each member of the Council would do 
well to ask himself where we stand in 
the picture. 

We have two committees which are 
vitally concerned with this issue, the 
Committee on Teaching English as ; 
Second ie e and the Committee on 
International Cooperation. The firs 
named committee is steadily hampered in 
its operations by the fact that its chair. 
men and personnel are in constant de- 
mand for eer appointments. We may 
assume further that the following com- 
mittees could conceivably have a stake 
in these world plans: Linguistics, Lin- 
guistic Terminology, Comparative Lit. 
erature, Education of College Teachers, 
and English Teacher Recruitment, not 
to mention the Commission on the Pro- 
fession and the Committee on Selection. 
. .. of College Teachers of English. We 
may have to consider other committees, 
although I am not convinced that con- 
mittees or conferences or commissions 
can ever do the whole job. 

What then can we do? Here I leave 
the microscope for the crystal ball 
Ahead of us I can see a vastly enlivened 
and highly purposeful Committee on 
Teaching English as a Second Language. 
I see assisting this comittee a large num- 
ber of our Council members who have 
worked overseas with USAFI, with the 
Smith-Mundt and Fulbright Boards, and 
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with the State Department, and even 
rivately. From memory I could write 
down a long list of Council members 
who have served abroad and at home as 
teachers of English to foreign students. 
[| see these men and women exerting 
themselves collectively to promote the 
English language abroad, missionaries 
wel trained and well paid, culturally and 
personally suited to this kind of job. I 
see our Council recruitment committees 
now concerning themselves with the 
selection and training of such people, 
weighing the matter as heavily as if they 
were selecting personnel for home use. 
] see the Council with its huge man- 

wer and organization potential assist- 
ing the new Center in Washington in 
every available way. In the newspaper 
and magazine press I see infinitely more 
articles on the English language as it 
concerns international relations, articles 


like “The Foreign Policy of My Daugh- 
ter Ellen” (Harper’s, February 1959) by 
Council member and Fulbrighter Paul 
Roberts. Nearer at hand, in fact in July 
1959 in historic Sherwood Forest, I see 
fifty or = English teachers from 
America stu ying methods of teaching 
their subject with the same number of 
English teachers from England. Present 
are two members of last year’s Execu- 
tive Committee and our Executive Secre- 
tary. And as the picture fades I see our 
Executive Secretary making other con- 
tacts for us abroad—could he possibly 
have in the back of his head some plans 
for an International Council of Teach- 
ers of English? But crystal balls never 
reveal what is in the back of people’s 
heads, and they refuse to be pushed be- 


yond their powers. 
—Brice Harris 


Junior Past President 








NCTE ELECTION NOTICE 


In accordance with the Constitution of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, the Board of Directors at its meeting last Thanksgiving Day chose 
Grady Garrett, Charles W. Roberts, Mark Shedd, Ingrid Strom, and Autrey Nell 
Wiley as the Nominating Committee to propose officers for 1960. Professor Rob- 
erts, who was chairman, found it necessary to resign, and the runner-up in the 
voting, Professor Ingrid Strom, succeeded him as chairman, and another runner- 
up, M. B. McNamee, S. J., was added to the committee. 


For President: Ruta G. Srrickianp, Indiana University 

For First Vice-President: Harotp B. ALLEN, University of Minnesota 

For Second Vice-President: Harpy R. Fincu, Greenwich, Connecticut, High 
School 

For the Six Directors-at-Large: Mary Austin, Harvard University; T. A. 
Barnuart, St. Cloud State College; Joan Carey, University of Florida; 
Constance McCuttovuex, San Francisco State College; Grpert Moore, 
Ferguson, Missouri, High School; Tom Wermorg, Ball State Teachers 
College 


This slate will be presented for action at the meeting of the Board next 
November. Other nomination(s) may be made by petition(s) signed by twenty 
Directors of the Council and presented to the Secretary of the Council, with the 
written consent of the nominee(s), before 16 August. When Miss Strom moves 
the election of the committee’s nominees, other nominations may be made by 
members of the Board. 
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SECONDARY SECTION COMMITTEE NOMINEES 


At the November convention the Secondary Section chose the following 
nominating committee: Virginia Belle Lowers, Los Angeles, California, chairman, 
Jarvis Bush, Milwaukee; and Dorothy Whitted, Delaware, Ohio. That committee 
presents the following nominations for members of the Secondary Section Com- 
mittee and for NCTE Directors to be elected by mail in May: 


For members of the Section Committee: 
(Three to be elected, terms to expire in 1962) 


Rosert Bennett, Minneapolis Public Schools 

James Drake, Avon Lake, Ohio 

James Lanz, Buffalo, New York, Public Schools 

LorteTra SCHEERER, Redondo Union High School, Redondo Beach, California 
Avis C. Watsu, Newton, Massachusetts 

Joun WierRMAN, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, High School 


For NCTE Directors, representing the Secondary Section: 
(Two to be elected, terms to expire in 1962) 


SisTER Euxatra, I.H.M., Immaculate Heart High School, Los Angeles 
Barpara Hartsic, Santa Ana, California 

Epwin L. Netson, Queen Anne High School, Seattle, Washington 

(Mrs.) Marre Sanpers, West Salem High School, West Salem, Wisconsin 


The NCTE Constitution states: “Additional nominees either for the Section 
Committee or for Council Directors to be named by the Section may be added 
by a petition signed by fifteen members of the Section, to be sent to the Executive 
Secretary of the Council not later than April 15 for presentation on the printed 
ballot. Such petitions will be accompanied by written consent of the persons 
nominated. Section Committee members shall take office at the close of the 
November meeting.” 





COUNCIL MEMOS 


Tue 1959 CONVENTION OF THE NCTE wiItt BE HELD IN DENVER. 


INFORMATION ON THE VARIOUS NCTE-spoNsoRED WORKSHOPS FOR THE COMING 
SUMMER WILL APPEAR IN THE May ISSUE. 
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—Thé Public APLS— 


Edited by PATRICK D. HAZARD and MARY HAZARD 





artists. 


Wilderness. 


Bulletin Board 
Monday, April 6, (ABC-TV), Voice or Firestone: Concert version of Carmen, 
with Rise Stevens, Richard Tucker, and Jerome Hines. 
Monday, April 6, (NBC-TV), Oscar Awarps: Are the movies getting better 
than ever? Hopefully, yes. But what, and why, do your students think? 
Friday, April 10, (CBS-TV ), Swine into Sprine: Benny Goodman and other jazz 


Sunday, April 26, (CBS-TV ), Meet ME w St. Louis: A two-hour “special” with 
Jane Powell, Walter Pidgeon, Myrna Loy, and Ed Wynn. 


Tuesday, April 28, (NBC-TV ), Hattmark Hatt or Fame: Eugene O’Neill’s Ab, 











EVERYBODY’S FOR CULTURE, BUT HOW, AND WHY? 


Horizon, Vol. I, No. 1 (September 
1958). American Heritage, Inc. 152 
pp. Illus. $3.95 a copy. Published every 
two months. 

Art in America. Vol. 46, No. 3 (Fall 
1958). 112 pp. Illus. Quarterly. $10.00 
a year. 

It may be another sign of our homo- 
genized times that since books are now 
often bound in paper backs like maga- 
zines, at least two magazines should ap- 
pear in hard covers. Lest I be accused 
of judging a book by its kind of cover 
and compounding the error by adding 
a sociological generalization, let me add 
that the Osterized contents of Horizon 
bear me out. The editors’ horizons ex- 
tend from eight pages of prints of early 
balloons to a piece on the Beatniks 
(‘The Cult of Unthink” by Robert 
Brustein). Among the other articles, 
Prince Metternich (William Harlan 
Hale) advises John Foster Dulles on how 
to outstay a dictator, Julian Huxley 
pleads again for planning man’s use of 
the earth, and Wilfred Noyce, British 
mountaineer, gives his partisan analysis 
of “Why Men Seek Adventure.” 


The policy is apparently something 
for everyone—at least everyone lost in 
the literary limbo between the Satur- 
day Evening Post and Partisan Review, 
but this policy easily results in a high- 
toned, upper-middle-brow Reader's Di- 
gest. Why, for instance, reprint a “small 
sampling” from the History of Tech- 
nology or “only the highlights” of Con- 
versations with Stravinsky? Readers titil- 
lated by “highlights” will surely find 
the considered esthetics of Stravinsky 
and “A Short History of Wheeled Ve- 
hicles”—however short—grim going in- 
deed. They may find brighter moments 
in the features on ballooning and moun- 
taineering, leaving Stravinsky and tech- 
nological history to other palates, but 
both appetites will find Horizon, at $3.95 
per issue, a pretty expensive smérgas- 
bord. 

The writing, in general, is undistingu- 
ished, but the color plates are magnifi- 
cent. The photos in the section called 
“Genesis” have an excitement that the 
writing lacks. Creatures that we tradi- 
tionally regard as ugly are here revealed 
through the editorializing camera as 
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beautiful—a squid, a slimy toad, and the 
eye of a reptile. These pictures almost 
compensate for the shortcomings in the 
prose, yet even this disparity in value 
raises questions about the concept of 
the magazine. 

These reflections led me back to the 
editors’ foreword in search of their ra- 
tionale for this buffet theory of culture. 
And there it is: “Culture is art and ideas, 
past and present, taken in sum as a guide 
to life. . . . a birthright which we all 
inherit, the heritage man carries with 
him on his earthly voyage.” Italics mine. 

There are valuable ideas in Horizon’s 
cargo. Brustein’s critical view of the 
Beat Generation, Walter Paepcke’s ideas 
about civilizing American businessmen, 
Edward Stone’s pill factory as an ex- 
ample of how the architect might civil- 
ize the place of business itself—these are 
illustrations of how the ideas and art of 
the past are being taken “as a guide to 
life.” Yet we cannot accept the “sum” of 
the art and ideas of the past. Some of the 
cargo must be jettisoned or the good 
ship Horizon will never reach any 
port but will tack back and forth in 
search of interesting gusts; even worse, 
the worthy craft may get bogged in the 
Slimy Sargasso of Dilletantism. As pres- 
ently conceived, I am afraid Horizon 
might be found, not guiding men’s lives 
nor opening new horizons, but gracing 
ladies’ coffee tables—unread. 

Art in America (which had just be- 
come a hardbound bookazine after a 
useful life as an honest-to-goodness peri- 
odical) has a certain advantage in that 
its title defines its contents and nearl 
dictates its point of view. The Fall 1958 
issue under review is devoted to defining 
“What Is American?” in our art, an- 
tiques, architecture, and design. 

Louissa Dresser’s editorial stating “The 
Question: What Is American?” actually 
outlines some of the dreary practical 
difficulties (e.g., getting a painting off 
museum walls so that the student may 
examine its back) rather than states the 
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question of what is American, why and 
whether one should care. This more 
interesting aspect of the problem is given 
only a quick aside in the all too brief 
two pages devoted to the overview, 
Lloyd Goodrich, director of the Whit. 
ney Museum of American Art, has a 
long, historical piece on the develop- 
ment of American art, with copious 
references to American social and intel- 
lectual history. Alice Winchester’s arti- 
cle on “What Is American—in American 
Antiques?” argues at once that there is 
and is not something uniquely American 
in American antiques. (The illustrations 
of that genre accompanying the article 
confirm my suspicion, at least, that the 
antiquarian must have a certain relish 
for the uncomfortable and the ugly.) 

More relevant to the concept of cul- 
ture as a guide to life and the beauty 
illuminating man’s everyday—rather than 
culture as quaint plates of balloonists or 
a curio under glass—is John A. Kouwen- 
hoven’s “What Is American—in Ameri- 
can Architecture and Design?” Mr. 
Kouwenhoven argues with imaginative 
illustrations and examples that what is 
American is our vernacular solutions to 
contemporary problems in design. Un- 
like most chauvinistic cases for the 
“uniquely American” in art, Kouwen- 
hoven’s argument admits that many 
times our solutions will be crude and 
awkward when compared with classical 
monuments, but he goes on to suggest 
daringly that we may be, as critics, look- 
ing for the wrong values in our vernacu- 
lar design. The distinctly American qual- 
ity he sees in such things as our iron 
bridges, factories, skyscrapers is an in- 
terest in process rather than classical 
repose. 

By the same token, Kouwenhoven's 
article, exploring, as it does, new criti- 
cal frontiers, is far and away the most 
engaging in either volume. His own 
article is a fine example of the qualities 
he is appraising in American art—expéti- 

(Continued on page 230) 
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Fiction, Poetry, and Drama 


ADMIRAL HORNBLOWER IN THE 
WEST INDIES. By C. S. Forester. Little, 
Brown. 1958. 329 pp. $4.00. 

The five adventure stories forming this 
episodic novel bring to a conclusion in the 
early 1820’s the career of a certain English 
naval officer celebrated in a long succes- 
sion of Forester’s books. Though the setting 
is semi-historical, the warrior-hero, the soul 
of honor and gallantry, is modeled on no 
man who ever was. But the manners and 
mores of Hornblower’s world are patently 
more endearing than most of what in actual 
life claims our regard: Admiral Horn- 
blower at least ought to have existed. For- 
ester’s gently ironic, tongue-in-cheek nar- 
rative will provide soul-stirring drama for 
younger readers and ingratiating entertain- 
ment for everybody. Cc 


THE PISTOL. By James Jones. Scribner’s. 
1958. 158 pp. $3.00. 

Private Richard Mast had been issued a 
pistol for guard duty shortly before the 
bombing of Pearl Harbor. Afterward, he 
resolved to keep the pistol, somehow be- 
coming obsessed with the danger of attack 
by Japanese with Samurai sabers. He has to 
defend his possession against theft, guile, 
and force—but he hangs on until, ironically, 
the pistol is reclaimed by the one who 
issued it. The author works hard at making 
the pistol a dominant symbol, but his la- 
bored efforts do less than involve the 
reader emotionally. Only in the fight on 
the high mountain slope of Marconi Pass 
does the excitement become gripping. 


MRS. BRIDGE. By Evan S. Connell, Jr. 
The Viking Press. 254 pp. $3.75. 

Mrs. Bridge recalls Gaskell’s Cranford 
and Flaubert’s “Simple Heart”—with im- 
portant differences. Mrs. Bridge would have 
found a meaningful life in Cranford’s gentle 
society; her old-fashioned simplicity leaves 
her out of touch in today’s world. Flau- 
bert’s Felicite, poor and isolated, at least 
discovered her parrot; Mrs. Bridge, rich 
and isolated, finds no focus whatsoever. Her 
life is as unplaced as a bridge, always 
moving, never arriving. The author’s style 
is as spare and his tone as subdued as his 
heroine’s life is thin. Connell has achieved 
a remarkable fusion of form and content in 
this little work of art. 

—C. E. Tanzy 


STRANGERS ON EARTH. By Henri 
Troyat. Crowell. 1958. 328 pp. $3.95. 
Melodrama and violence fill this novel, 
which portrays the lives of White Russian 
emigrés in Paris after the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion. Formerly of high social status in 
Czarist Russia, they have escaped to become 
taxi drivers, porters, factory workers. One 
brave family hang together through pov- 
erty and disappointment to adjust to new 
circumstances, re-establish themselves in 
business, and bring up an honorable son, 
who might represent the author; for Troyat 
himself fled from Russia as a boy and has 
become a naturalized Frenchman. The ac- 
tion is swift; the political background seems 
authentic. Some characters are perhaps too 
completely admirable; others, unnecessarily 


revolting. 
8 — Olive Cross 
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THE BEST FROM FANTASY AND 
SCIENCE FICTION: Eighth Series. 
Doubleday. 1959. 239 pp. $3.75. 

Variety marks this collection, which is 
noticeably different from previous volumes 
in the series. There is less “science,” more 
emphasis on satire, preoccupation with sex, 
from which we have formerly been spared 
in SF. Originality of incident and clever- 
ness of phrase are plentiful, if sometimes 
strained. One vulgar tale, “The Wait” by 
Kit Reed, an unknown from Connecticut, 
pictures savage sex mores of the African 
bush as gun-enforced law in Georgia. Sad 
enough that the author’s taste for fantasy 
should run along such lines; that editor 
Bucher should claim for this piece “extra- 
ordinary authority” is surprising. 


— Olive Cross 


MORE STORIES TO REMEMBER. Se- 
lected by Thomas Costain and John Bee- 
croft. Doubleday. 1958. 878 pp. $7.50. 
These six complete novels and thirty 
short stories were selected by the editors 
as “stories which can be read with pleasure 
and which at the same time bear the hall- 
mark of masterly technique.” One finds 
old favorites like Dickens’ “Sam Weller 
Makes His Bow,” Hardy’s “The Three 
Strangers,” or London’s The Call of the 
Wild; best sellers like Hilton’s Lost Hori- 
zon, Patton’s Good Morning, Miss Dove, or 
Christie’s The Murder of Roger Ackroyd; 
and less familiar gems like Maugham’s “The 
Verger,” Machen’s “The Bowmen,” or 
Faulkner’s “Turn About.” There is some 
selection here to suit the taste of almost 
every reader. 
— Mary Amelia Magginis 
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THE COUNTRY OF A THOUSAND 
YEARS OF PEACE AND OTHER 
POEMS. By James Merrill. Knopf. 1959, 
77 pp. $3.95. 

James Merrill, according to the publisher's 
blurb, deserves “no adjective weaker than 
brilliant.” If true, brilliance in modem 
poetry means nothing glittering or lustroys 
but, instead, meticulously underplaying the 
emotional and abjuring the lyrical, sep. 
tences (thoughts) forced to leap stanz 
gaps, eye rhymes (break, dreams, forms, 
rock), outrageous rhymes (he says, crevices, 
dream is), erotic symbolism gingerly ap. 
proached, preoccupation with ancient re. 
ferents (Delphi, Salome, Europa, Orfeo, 
the Phoenix), occasional verbal boldness 
(millennium, blissful nester, glassen surface) 
and even play on words (speaking of Eu- 
ropa after her encounter with the bull): 
The gods at last indifferent/And she no 
longer chaste but continent. 


— William Randel 


COMPULSION: A PLAY. By Meyer 
Levin. Simon and Schuster. 1958. 132 pp. 
$3.50. 

Based on Mr. Levin’s 1956 novel of the 
same title, this play is primarily a presen- 
tation of the contemporary criminology 
thesis that crime is a disease, that the indi- 
vidual criminal is not responsible for the 
presence or effect of the crime germs in 
his mind and body. Levin’s narrative illus- 
tration is the only slightly fictionized Leo- 
pold-Loeb murder of 1924 in Chicago. The 
extended talk about Nietzschean ideas and 
philosophic and biologic compulsions leaves 
little room for action in the drama—and this 
only in flashback. The play is short and 
readable but unconvincing. 


— Claude R. Flory 


Nonfiction 


THE PAGEANT OF ELIZABETHAN 
ENGLAND. By Elizabeth Burton. Illus- 
trated by Felix Kelly. Scribner’s. 1958. 276 
pp- $3.95. 

Miss Burton holds up in turn many facets 
of material existence in Elizabethan Eng- 
land—its houses, furniture, clothes, orna- 
ments, food, drink, medicines, amusements, 
gardening, cosmetics, social customs—re- 


lating everything in some way or other to 
the fascinating personality of Elizabeth | 
and her exuberantly energetic courtiers and 
commoners. Casually interjected quotations 
from contemporary accounts and from lit- 
erature of and about the age brighten the 
expository text (pleasant enough in itself) 
with a light turn of phrases and a pointed 
wit which is unpretentious and unforced. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


The black and white illustrations deserve 
cial commendation, though one wishes 
they had been captioned. Selected bibliog- 


apy a8 ate — Myrtle Mestayer 


FROM JANE AUSTEN TO JOSEPH 
CONRAD. Edited by Robert C. Rathburn 
and Martin Steinmann, Jr. University of 
Minnesota Press. 1958. 326 pp. $5.75. 
These twenty-two essays analyze and 
evaluate the form and substance of the 
nineteenth century British novel. An intro- 
ductory essay clearly demonstrates the 
evolution of the genre to its ninteenth cen- 
tury configuration, evaluating the contribu- 
tions of influential eighteenth century 
writers, and a concluding essay summa- 
rizes the century’s achievements, specifically 
outlining subsequent generic developments 
in the twentieth century. The studies be- 
tween, dealing critically with individual 
novelists and their work, exhibit fresh, in- 
dependent viewpoints. The volume is 
highly recommended both as a series of 
valuable individual studies and as a source 
of new perspective on the whole of the 
nineteenth century British fiction. 


— Hardin McD. Goodman 


THE PICARESQUE SAINT. By R. W. B. 
Lewis. Lippincott. 1959. 317 pp. $6.00. 

With this study of contemporary fiction 
Mr. Lewis takes a leading place among 
recent young critics who are exploring the 
merits that can be found in the creative 
viewpoints of Moravia, Camus, Silone, 
Faulkner, and Greene. He sees as a cardinal 
value held in common among them the 
“agonizing dedication to life.” His con- 
vincing argument centers on the hero most 
typical of this dynamic fiction: the “ap- 
prentice saint,” a rogue who shares a fel- 
lowship with suffering humanity in his 
effort to become a transcendent saint as 
well as a companionable sinner. 


—J. Russell Reaver 


LANGUAGE AND PSYCHOLOGY. By 
Samuel Reiss. Philosophical Library. 1959. 
299 pp. $3.75. 

Language originates in unconscious per- 
ceptions of relationships between sound 
and meaning. Starting ral words expres- 
sve of simple striking or action sounds, 
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sound and meaning variants develop as a 
result of psychological forces. A word like 
spring is related to spray, spread, spraddle, 
sprawl, spurt, pert, brash, rash, rush, and 
so on. The volume discusses forty-six such 
lists of words illustrating sound-meaning 
relationships. An appendix shows the same 
principles operating in Japanese. A stimu- 
lating work, but best studied in connection 
with the author’s two earlier books develop- 


ing related ideas. — Paul Stoakes 


THE HIDDEN PUBLIC. By Charles Lee. 
Doubleday. 1958. 236 pp. $3.95. 

Perhaps the greatest arbiter of taste for 
the book reading public has been the 
greatly praised, greatly condemned Book- 
of-the-Month Club. The Hidden Public is 
an account of that club: its struggles in 
infancy, its battles with the publishing 
houses, its influence in the determination 
of the tastes of a half million members, and 
its ability to make best-sellers out of its 
monthly choices. The numerous statistics 
in this book are astounding, but even more 
fascinating is the story of the Club’s con- 
flict with the publishing houses and the 
book stores. Included is a list of the Selec- 
tions, Dividends, and Alternates chosen by 
the Club from 1926-1957. Who remembers 


? 
half of them: — Roy C. Moose 


ANNE FRANK: A PORTRAIT IN 
COURAGE. By Ernst Schnabel. Harcourt, 
Brace. New York. 1958. $3.95. 


An adolescent of delicate sensitivity, a 
civilization that had released an inhumane 
bestiality, a trail from an attic to a concen- 
tration camp to death—this is the portrait 
of Anne Frank, the tragic sequel to her 
diary account of two years in hiding during 
the Nazi occupation of Holland. So that the 
world might learn what her diary was un- 
able to tell, Schnabel made an intensive 
search for all those who had ever known 
Anne, whose gentleness and sensitivity in- 
spired even those who waited with her for 
the death march in the Bergen-Belsen con- 
centration camp. The first-hand reports 
are unbelievably horrifying, and, with the 
diary, make a remarkable record of what 
war can do to the human personality. 


— Leslie Thomson 
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Textbooks 


BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH, for 
grades 7-12, a separate book for each grade. 
By Harry A. Greene, Mellie John, John 
De Boer, and others. Row, Peterson, 1958. 
Books 7 and 8, $3.16; Books 9-12, $3.36. 

Prepared with great care to detail and to 
extent of coverage, this new edition of a 
familiar series provides a graded develop- 
mental program of skills, knowledge, and 
appreciations in the English language from 
grades seven through twelve. Any child 
who carefully studies one book will learn 
a great deal about his language; a child 
who has the misfortune to have to study 
all six books in succession will find an im- 
mense amount of repetition and a pattern 
of organization in which familiarity is all 
too likely to breed the usual result. 

Content-wise, the books are as complete 
as anyone could want. Speaking, listening, 
writing, reading; spelling, punctuation, 
letter forms, types of composition, grammar 
and usage are all present in neatly-edited 
blocks, with all the art that red letters, 
ruled lines, boxed notes, and multicolored 
illustrations can produce. The pages are 
beautifully set up with a variety of type 
styles and sizes to secure maximum atten- 
tion. 

The attitude toward English grammar 
is functional. The seventh grade book 
makes clear that effective sentence struc- 
ture is essential to good writing; this and 
subsequent books stress the importance of 
grammar as the means of achieving better 
sentences. The usage treatment is also func- 
tional; highly prescriptive and antiquated 


usage has been avoided. On the other hand, 
the grammar development is repetitive. It 
is assumed that students retain practically 
nothing of grammar from grade to grade, 
and must learn anew each year to identify 
a noun, a verb, an adjective, etc. Book seven 
says, “(Definition) The verb is the part of 
speech that shows action or state of being,” 
In book twelve we read, “A verb expresses 
condition (being or state of being) or ac- 
tion.” In six years’ time one might hope 
that this definition and many others could 
be learned. Aside from this grammatical 
redundancy, the series is a useful, compre- 
hensive, and attractive guide to the leam- 
ing of English. The beginning teacher will 
find in it a complete guide to teaching. The 
experienced teacher should feel free to 
make his own program around each text. 

— Robert C. Pooley 
University of Wisconsin 


AMERICA TODAY. By Charles H. Carv- 
er, Harold G. Sliker, and Morris H. Ball. 
Prentice-Hall. 1959. $4.80, list; $3.60, net. 
Thematic arrangements of _ selections 
chosen as interpretations of significant as- 
pects of American life and _relationshi 
feature America Today, an anthology mn 
the Life in Literature Series. Compilers 
Carver, Sliker, and Ball have chosen well 
their illustrative selections for these “Amer- 
ica Is. . .” themes: Strength, Ideals, Neigh- 
borliness, Faith, Beauty, Laughter, Enthusi- 
asm, Promises. The full-length but short 
selections are, for the most part, from 
American writers of the past hundred years, 
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TEACHING MATERIALS 


with emphasis being put upon “America 
Today.” Much periodical literature is used, 
too, along with a few selections from 
writers of earlier periods in American 
literature. 

Each thematic division’s selections rep- 
resent easy-to-difficult reading, but reading 
fittingly chosen for its personal appeal to 
today’s adolescents maturing into tomor- 
rows adults. Fittingly enough, too, the 
students who are to use the text are chal- 
lenged to individual reflection concerning 
the selections by pithy and pointed, rather 
than dry-as-dust, study questions. Students 
and teachers will appreciate the attention 
paid to the particular literary selection and 
the lack of attention to detailed data con- 
cerning authors’ lives and works and liter- 

philosophy, prosody, and criticism. 
Teachers will also appreciate the two in- 
dexes and the separately published booklet 
of aids. Both teachers and students will ap- 
preciate the format of America Today, a 
truly useful and enjoyable text. 

James H. Mason 

Indian Springs School 
Helena, Alabama 


HIGH TRAILS, Grade 7, and WIDEN- 
ING VIEWS, Grade 8. By William D. 
Sheldon and Robert A. McCracken. Allyn 
and Bacon. 1958. 

Worthy additions to any reading pro- 
gram, these final volumes in the Sheldon 
Basic Reading Series show the same sound 
planning and editing that characterized the 
earlier ones. They contain a wide variety 
of prose and poetry high in interest value 
and not too difficult in content. Included 
are selections by such popular teen and 
adult authors as Stephen Meader, Fred 
Gipson, Jack London, Fairfax Downey, 
Jim Kjelgaard, J. ¥. Comsteau, Thor Hey- 
erdahl, Quentin Reynolds, Edward Ellsberg, 
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J. Frank Dobie, and Rachel Carson. Both 
books are attractively illustrated in color. 
A useful glossary of unusual words is at 
the end of each volume. Teacher’s manuals 
are available. Every teacher considering 
books for a basic reading program in the 
seventh and eighth grades should examine 
the Sheldon-McCracken texts carefully. 

— Hardy R. Finch 
Greenwich, Connecticut 


WORD WEALTH. By Ward S. Miller. 
Holt. 1958. 438 pp. $3.12, list; 25% school 
discount. 

Intended for use in a three-year program 
of vocabulary building, this book is de- 
signed to stimulate interest in words and 
to supplement, not replace, other means 
of instruction. Much care has gone into the 
selection of words difficult enough to need 
attention and common enough to deserve 
it. Short unit pre-tests allow the teacher 
to decide whether the following material 
is suited to the capacities of the students, 
and practice exercises at the end of each 
unit are planned for three different levels 
of ability. Special units are devoted to 
word-building by analysis of roots and 
affixes. Distinctive symbols in color are 
used to mark the parts of speech of variant 
forms used in illustrative sentences: e.g., a 
dot for the verb acquire, a square for the 
noun acquisition, and a triangle for the 
adjective acquisitive. 

The author realizes that study of word 
lists alone is insufficient to ensure growth 
in vocabulary. He suggests ways of inte- 
grating the study of words in the text with 
dictionary use and daily reading. An index 
of base words, roots, and prefixes allows 
the student to use the book for reference. It 
could best be used with exceptionally able 
ninth graders, or with average-or-better 
classes in the last three years of high school. 


Filmstrips 


UNDERSTANDING POETRY. Hardy 
Finch, educational consultant; Maxwell 
Desser, producer. McGraw-Hill. Six color 
filmstrips, 40-50 frames; each strip $6.00; 
$32.50 per set. 

A sound and thorough approach to the 
techniques of verse characterizes this useful 


series. The first strip, “Getting the Mean- 
ing of Poetry,” offers sensible advice on 
how to go about reading a poem; the first 
illustrations are drawn from poems of ad- 
venture and patriotism, likely to appeal to 
students. The filmstrips “Rhythm,” “Sound 
Effects,” and “Stanza Forms” give simple 
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explanations of the essentials of technique; 
they relate poetic devices to familiar things, 
as in comparing the stanza to the prose 
paragraph; and they allow the student to 
test his knowledge by answering questions 
on the material covered. The “Figures of 
Speech” strip uses the conventional formid- 
able terminology, but it shows the natural- 
ness of figurative language and explains 
each term carefully. 

Of particular interest is the last strip in 
the series, “How to Write a Poem.” After 
demonstrating that poetry can be written 
from imagination or from common experi- 
ence, the filmstrip shows a boy named Bill 
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as he finds a suitable subject, plans his tech. 
nique, and works out the problems of 
adapting form to thought. The viewer js 
invited to find his own solutions for the 
problems, and then is shown how Bil 
solved them. 

Each strip in the series concludes with g 
review of the material presented. The r. 
of types of verse in the series as a whole 
is wide, and coverage of the topics is ample, 
The presentation is simple enough to be 
useful in a first approach to poetic forms 
with younger students and complete enough 
to offer a good review to older ones, 


Films 


CHARLES DICKENS: CHARACTERS 
IN ACTION. Consolidated Films. Black 
and white. Running time, 20 minutes. 
Teachers of a certain age will suffer 
some pangs of nostalgia when they see these 
excerpts from well-known filmings of 
Dickens’ stories, featuring such actors as 
Ronald Coleman, Lewis Stone, Reginald 
Owen, and W. C. Fields. Dramatic scenes— 
sometimes a bit too dramatic for present 
tastes—have been chosen to introduce char- 
acters from A Tale of Two Cities, A 
Christmas Carol, Great Expectations, and 
David Copperfield. As might be expected, 


the photography is rather fuzzy, and light. 
ing and sound are only fair. In spite of 
these defects, no other source would be 
likely to convey the dramatic action and 
the range of fascinating character-types in 
Dickens so effectively. Produced on the 
advice of the NCTE Committee to Cooper- 
ate with Teaching Films Custodians, the 
film was designed with the needs of the 
teacher of English in mind. It should be 
particularly useful in stimulating independ- 
ent reading of the stories, as well as in 
furnishing background on Dickens’ work. 





The Public Arts— (Continued from page 


ment, interest in process, tension. 

Art in America, too, is attractively 
illustrated, though with fewer—and less 
daring—color plates than Horizon. Both 
volumes, however, might more profit- 
ably seek the new horizons of a Kou- 
wenhoven than attend so often to re- 
arranging the highlights of the past 
for expensive and slightly jaded brows- 
ing. The problem is to create a culture 
(in both the anthropological and esthetic 
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senses) that makes art and industry, 
imagination and intelligence, compatible; 
it is not enough to publish pleasant little 
oases in a desert of vacuity and ugliness. 
The trouble with too many people who 
are for culture is that they make of the 
arts a refuge from the complexities of an 
industrial society rather than a force 
humanizing its uncivilizing tendencies. 
(M.E.H.) 
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